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This new super commuter train 
will speed up to 160 mph. 
We're helping put a stop to it. 


It takes a remarkable substance to ab- 
sorb the rolling energy of these new- 
generation trains .. . to bring them to 
safe, smooth, quiet stops. It took a 
material improvement in the control of 
motion... from Johns-Manville. 


A revolution is in the works in transit 
systems—to relieve the hardened ar- 
teries of congested urban areas. Up- 
wards of $12 billion may be spent be- 
tween now and 1976. 

For what kind of trains? 

A spectacular new breed. Sleek, 
powerful, capable of high speeds. 
Capable of safe, sure stops. And that’s 
where we come in. 

Johns-Manville, together with the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, has 
developed a revolutionary new com- 
position friction element. It's called 


the Cobra* Shoe. It brakes trains 
down smoothly, quietly to a nonjar- 
ring stop. 

Result for the railroads? No more 
brute force of cast iron brake shoes 
grinding against steel wheels. Sub- 
stantial savings from less frequent re- 
placements of wheels and brake parts. 

The Cobra Shoe is another example 
of the advances our people are mak- 
ing in friction technology . . . control- 
ling motion in just about everything 
that rolls or rotates . . . from blocks 
for giant bulldozers to new disc brake 
linings for your family car. 

You can look to J-M specialists, too, 
for progress in the control of temper- 
ature and sound. Protection against 
fire, weather and wear. In transport- 
ing and clarifying liquids. In the build- 
ing arts and sciences. 


*Registered trademark of Railroad Friction Products Corp. 


New Budd Company train—designed for 
160-mph commuter service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and 

Washington, D. C.—relies on Cobra Shoes 

for sate, etticient deceleration. 





Advanced railroad braking system, 
Pneumatic cylinder, left, controls pressure of 
Cobra Shoe, center, against train wheel. 


Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 10016. In 
Canada: Port Credit, Ont. JM 
Cable... . JOHNMANVIL. 4 


Johns-Manville 


CARIOCA 


PUERTO RICAN 





Makes a drink sing! 


>——>s. Brings out all the native music in a Daiquiri! 
t ~# For the finest drinks, insist on the finest rum! 


EIGHTY PROOF (« HENLEY IMPORTS CO..N.Y ( 





WESTERN 


ASSETS $800,000,000 





5% “COMPOUNDED. DAILY 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 








ered ore NDED DAILY. Savings 9% when our nuit 

s compounded daily and untained a sear. Highest carnings obtainable inv re n 

nsured savings 

INTEREST FROM DATE RECEIVED. Funds begin earning the day the received = uns 

day of the month — payable at quarter's end. Funds received by the 10th carn full interest fror 

the Ist 

INTEREST TO DATE WITHDRAWN, Paid at irter’s end on all savings i iccount 
months or 


Now! ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $15 000 





T Great Western Savings and Loan Association 126 Kaige. ] 
| Attention: National Department a insure i | 
Box 54227-C, 7th and Hill Streets, Los Angeles, California 96054 A : } 
| Please open insured Daily Interest Savings Account. Check enclosed S “er ce | 
Please send additional informatior 
, Nan | 
I< s | 
| | 


2 TIME is oublisted weekly, at $10.00 per year, hy TIME Ine., at 510 N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Il. 80611. Second class po 


tage paid at Chicage, MI, and at add 


TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday. 





December 28 

YEAR END REVIEW: A DINNER AT HOW 
ARD K. SMITH’S (ABC, 10-11 p.m.) ABC 
correspondents gather at the Maryland 
home of their colleague to discuss and 


analyze the major news events of 1966 
Among them: Edward P. Morgan, William 
Lawrence, John Scali, Sam Jaffe, Charle 
Arnot and George Watson 


Thursday, December 29 


THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS 
9-11 p.m.) Five Finger Exercise (1962) 
the film version of Peter Shaffer's play 
Starring Rosalind Russell Jack Hawkins 
and Maximilian Schell 

Saturday, December 31 

FOOTBALL (from noon on). Because New 
Year's Day falls on a Sunday—and also 
because the pros will pre-empt the tube for 
their championship game on Jan. 1—the 
colleges and networks have decided to split 


the bowl with Dec. 31 and 
the rest on Jan Today's line-ups 
GATOR BOWL (ABC, noon). Syri 
from Jacksonville, Fl 
COTTON BOWL (CBS, 2:15 p.m 
S.M.U. v. Georgia, from Dallas 
EAST-WEST SHRINE GAME (NBC, 4:30 
p.m.). for the all-stars not 
playing in one 
from San Francisco 


games some 
cuse 


v. Tennessee 


senior 


bow! or another 





SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:15 p.m.) Cole Porter's classic An 
thing Goes (1956) is crooned to life again 
by Bing Crosby, Donald O'Connor, Jean 
maire, Mitzi Gaynor and Phil Harris 

Sunday, January 1} 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE CHAMPION 
SHIP GAME (C BS, 4 p.m.) 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC 6:30-7:30 
p.m.) The First Ladies of Opera.” with 
Birgit Nilsson. Leontyne Price. Joan Suth 


erland and Renata 
quences highlighting their unique styles 


Tebaldi in separate s¢ 


Monday 

THE 1967 
10:30-11:30 acm 
host for the 66th 
from Philadel phi: 
FOOTBALL (from 11:30) am 
three networks will 
of Roses parade 
the game itself 
two other bowls 
SUGAR BOWL (NBC, | 
Nebraska. from 


Junuary 2 

MUMMERS PARADE 
Allen Ludder 

unnual Mummers parade 


(CBS 


acts us 


on) All 
cover the Tournament 
but only NBC will have 
sandwiched in between 
45 p.m.). Ala- 
bama 4 New Or 
leans 

ROSE BOWL (NBC 
v. Purdue. from Pasadena 
ORANGE BOWL (NBC. 7:45 
Florida v. Georgia Tech 
Miami 


4:45 p.m.). U.S.C 


p.m.) 
trem 


Tuesday. January 3 
TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9 


p.m. to) conclusion) A poverty-stricken 
British naval commander Games Mason) 
concocts an ingenious plot to have the 


newspapers call him a traitor so he can sue 
for libel in A Touch of Larceny (1960), 
George Sanders and Vera Miles 

THE NATIONAL CURRENT EVENTS TEST(CBS, 
10-11 p.m... Now where can a man win 


co-starring 


All times E.S.T 


tivnal matting office 





Are you "STUCK” 
in middle-management? 


¢ 





by George Collins, President 


BRITANNICA INSTITUTE FOR EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


LMOST every day someone asks me, 
“What is the real ‘secret’ of business 
success?” 

Most of these requests come from 
frustrated men — executives in the midst 
of a slow advance up the business lad- 
der...and some who have reached a 
“dead-end” position in their careers. 

Actually, there is no “secret.” But 
there are three basic qualities every as- 
piring top-level executive must have — 
three things which I believe can lead 
him into a top management position 
while he is still young. 

You need the “will to succeed” 


I’m sure you've read about men who 
have turned shoestring business opera- 
tions into giant industrial concerns. How 
were they able to do it? They weren't 
“just lucky.’ Of course they had to have 
ability and a basic knowledge of their 
field. But so important, and so valuable 
to these men, was a compelling deter- 
mination to succeed —to achieve their 
chosen goals, This “will to succeed” gave 
them the impetus to put in the extra ef- 
fort, the extra drive ... to work long and 
hard hours. 

Not everyone has a strong urge to suc- 
ceed. Many men are content to spend 
their free time relaxing — fishing, hunt- 
ing, watching TV-—keeping their 
thoughts off their jobs and their careers. 
But if you enjoy leadership and the re- 
wards that go with it — the pay and the 
prestige and the respect of your subordi- 
nates—you must put in that extra effort. 
It might be longer hours or harder work 
— or both, Yet it’s the first basic quality 
you need to achieve success. Without it. 
you'll never “get off the ground floor.” 


U.S. Dept. of Labor reports 
150,000 executive jobs open! 


The U.S. Department of Labor estimates 
150,000 management positions must be 
filled this year and every year in the 
foreseeable future! 
And the nation’s press reports we are in 
the midst of the biggest executive job 
boom in American history! 
“This year... 100,000 executive posi- 
tions in American business will become 
blank spaces with the compensation 
tags attached — ranging from $20,000 to 
as high as $600,000." ’ 
: — DUN'S REVIEW 
“In 1970 the needs of a booming econ- 
omy for new business ‘brass’ will churn 
up an increase of 46% more jobs for 
men who rate a title on the door.” 


— THE NEW YORK TIMES 





You must have “business sense” 
What is “business sense?” It's an in- 
stinctive ability to make decisions in the 
right direction ...to understand people 
...to get to the heart of a problem 
quickly and solve it calmly. This quality 
is vital to attaining business success. But 
don't misunderstand me. I'm not talking 
about “genius-level” intelligence. I’m 
talking about a quality you must have to 
handle the challenges of top-level exec- 
utive positions. 

You must have training 
Top jobs today go to men who can make 
the right decisions. To make the right 
decisions, you must be able to use the 
“tools” of modern business. For example, 
could you give your boss intelligent, con- 
cise answers if he asked you to interpret 


3 things you must have 
to reach the top in business 
before you are forty 


a balance sheet? Analyze your com 
pany's tax structure in relation to its 
profits? Prepare and project a complete 
marketing plan? Apply your under- 
standing of the use of computers and 
other sophisticated office equipment to 
come up with the information he needs 
to know fast? Determine the effective- 
ness of an advertising campaign? 

The man who can answer questions 
like these is the man who gets the pro- 
motion. 

That man can be you — if you're will- 
ing to invest 6 or 7 hours a week to ac- 
quire the necessary training. With this 
training, you can accomplish in one or 
two years what might otherwise take up 
to ten years of learning on the job. 

Suppose you were given the oppor- 
tunity to get practical executive training, 
could you benefit from it? To help you 
find out, BRITANNICA INSTITUTE has cre- 
ated a revealing 8-page Executive Suc- 
cess Test. This Test measures your exec- 
utive skills, your executive aptitude, and 
most important, your executive potential. 

You can take this Test in the privacy 
of your own home. When you complete 
it, you mail it to the INSTITUTE fora 
complete, detailed analysis of the re- 
sults. The Test is FREE, as is the analy- 
sis of your score. If you qualify, you will 
have the opportunity to participate in a 
practical new program —a program to 
train ambitious men at home, in their 
spare time for top-level positions now 
going unfilled. Yet you are under no ob- 
ligation to do so. It is your decision to 
make. However, the results of the Test 
will help you with that decision. So 
don't waste this opportunity — clip and 
mail the coupon today. 


Gn a ee ee oe 
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Students talk about the program: 


“When one is promoted twice within a year's time, there is probably 
a mixture of reasons, but I am sure that in my case consistent study 
has been a factor. The first evening I opened your Science of Leader- 
ship Course, I felt; ‘Here is something I can use at work tomorrow.’ 
Each succeeding section has been equally informative and useable. I 
think your course offers something of definite value to anyone in a 
modern business organization." 

F. RANNEY SHERWOOD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Your program has compactly organized what I've had to learn by 
trial-and-error and intuition in over 15 years of managing people, I 
now feel confident to demonstrate my potential for the next higher 
management opening that comes along. Needless to say, I've found 
the program worth many times its cost." 

ENRY H. SCHMALZ, DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
“The work and assignments that I have completed have been enlight- 
ening and the methods learned have proved satisfactory in everyday 
practice.” RALPH V. ANDERSON, RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


“Iam certain that additional rewards will be forthcoming as a direct 


result of the program.” 
WALDAMAR MILLER, TUJUNGA, CALIFORNIA 


“I have applied a good number of the principles...to my present 


job. I have made a wise investment in your program 
THOMAS W. SCHLECHTE, LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


1966 
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Britannica Institute For Executive Development 
A Division of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 

Dept. A-211, P.O. Box 6739 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Please send my Executive Success Test and provide complete 
analysis of my score without cost or obligation. Also, include 
information about the Britannica Institute Management Train- 
ing Program. 








NAME. AGE 
ADDRESS. 
ciry. STATE__ ZAP. 
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an 
aristocrat 
among 
seafood 
soups 


Campbell's Frozen Cream of 
Shrimp Soup is royally great 
eating. It’s a rich, but delicate, 
mingling of shrimp, fresh milk, 
rich country cream and butter, 
subtly sparked with sauterne 
wine. It's an exquisite soup— 
equal to the most elegant occa- 
sion. And if you'd like to discover 
asuperb party dip, just follow the 
easy recipe on the can. Soup or 
dip, it's a gourmet’s delight. 

Here are other Campbell's 
Soups that satisfy gourmet 
tastes, too: Campbell’s Chicken 
Gumbo Soup, Minestrone Soup, 
Cream of Potato Soup, Frozen 
New England Clam Chowder, 
and Cream of Asparagus Soup. 


For 608 exciting ways to cook with 
soup, send 50¢ to COOKBOOK, Box 
513, Maple Plain, Minn. 55359. Offer 
may be withdrawn at any time. Void if 
prohibited or restricted by law 


You 
always 
eat better 
with 





$947.400 on a 52¢ bet? Don't know? Too 
bad. That's really worth remembering. 





In coming weeks check your educational 
IV stations for: 

N.E.T. PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). 
La Marmite, which means “Pot of Gold,” 
follows the fortunes of a disagreeable old 
miser who lives in fear of losing his gold. 

N.E.17, JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). 
“The Opium Trail” shows how the narcotic 
is grown in the interior of Southeast Asia 
and then moved to Hong Kong for distri- 
bution throughout the world. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


1 DO! | DO!, based on the 1951 play, 
The Fourposter, is a two-character, two- 
gun salute to the enduring joys and pass- 
ing frustrations of 50 years of married life. 
While the musical is blessed in its stars, 
Mary Martin and Robert Preston, and in 


its director, Gower Champion, the book 
and score are dull pudding. 
WALKING HAPPY—singing brightly, danc- 


ing spritely, clapping loudly. A sort of My 
Fair Laddie, with British Beguiler Norman 
Wisdom as a Lancashire boatmaker who 
starts out so far below the stairs that he 
arrives onstage Via a trapdoor 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Rosemary Har- 
ris and Flilis Rabb lead the suavely pro- 
fessional APA repertory company through 
Richard Sheridan's high-humored dissec- 
tion of «a gossipy group in 18th century 
London whose slashing tongues cut a wid- 
er path than their wits 

RIGHT YOU ARE. Is reality an illusion? 
Aren't a man’s illusions most real to him? 
And doesn't each one appear a different 
being in the eyes of others? Right you are, 


Luigi Pirandello answered. If you think 
you are, he added. The APA again 
THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE. A radio 


heroine, beloved by millions for her sweet- 
ness and generosity, makes life a mael 
strom for her intimates with her tyranni- 
cal temper and oppressive ways. Comedi 
enne Beryl Reid makes British Playwright 


Frank Marcus’ lesbian protagonist a most 
believable bully 
Off Broadway 

AMERICA HURRAH, and bravo for Play- 


wright Jean-Claude van Itallie for the in- 
ventive dramatic form and sharp philo- 
sophical content of his three-playlet inves 
tigation of life in mid-20th century U.S.A 

EH? is Henry Livings’ running assault 
on logic, the glorification of a British “nit.” 
a living non sequitur whose code of life is 
‘Bim bom ban on the brain pan.” 


CINEMA 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS. Playwright Rob- 
ert Bolt: and Director Fred Zinnemann 
have transformed this 1960 drama into 
one of the most intelligent religious movies 
ever made. Paul Scofield is even more mes- 
meric as Sir Thomas More than he was in 
the play, pulling all eyes toward the bril- 
liant Christian who chooses to save his 
soul and lose his head in the greatest scan- 
dal of the 16th century. 

THE PROFESSIONALS. Director 
Brooks pumps this fast-moving 
full of high-gauge performances, guts, tn- 
genuity, flaming arrows, dynamite and 
hot lead. The action starts when, for 
$10.000 apiece, Burt Lancaster, Lee Mar 
vin, Woody Strode and Robert Ryan set 


Richard 


western 





ARIZONA’S 
alate Golf Holiday 





a | 

~ oes 

7 Days of Exciting Golf T # 
6 Relaxing Vacation Nights Pro 


All for as little as $13450 
per parson, coabie occupancy 
until January 21, 7 


This special Golfer's Holiday at Arizona's 
Country Club Resort includes all greens 
fees on our own two Robert Trent Jones 
courses; greens fees at 4 other resorts; twin 
bedroom with private bath & patio; all din- 
ners; all breakfasts; transportation to and 
from Phoenix Airport; all state, local taxes, 


Many other vacation features: riding, spec- 
tacular pool and terrace, cocktail entertain- 
ment, dancing, tennis, village shops, etc. 


Enjoy an “Adult” post-holiday ome: 
Write or phone Reade Whitwell, Mgr., 
reservations and brochures, 


™ WIGWAM 


’ Fhgemad Contig Ch PG Om 


LITCHFIELD PARK (near Phoenix) ARIZONA 
602-935-3811 


Straight Shooting 





... thanks to you 


One of the important community 
services made possible through 
your United Way gift is morale- 
building programs for youth. When 
you gave the United Way, you helped 
provide a better way of life for many 
persons who otherwise might not 
have had help and guidance when 
they needed it. 

More than 25 million families 
benefit each year through United 
Way programs and services. From 
each one of them to each of you who 
gave the United Way . . . THANKS 
for a better life. 


Your One Gift Works Many Wonders 
THE UNITED WAY 
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Meet 


Nick Dozoryst, 22 


He’s a Chicago 
Law student 
He rebuilds cars 


He can read 2,000 words a minute 














Watching Nick’s hand fly over the pages (his hand acts 
as a pacer), you're certain he must be skimming. He's 
not. Nick Dozoryst learned to read an average novel in 
an hour. He tackles the toughest technical material at 
1,000 words per minute with good understanding and recall 

Nick wasn’t always a fast reader. Until he completed 
the Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics course, Nick could 
read only 300 words a minute. His dramatic improve- 
ment isn’t at all unusual. Most of the nearly 300,000 Read- 
ing Dynamics graduates obtained remarkable increases 
(The average is 4.7 times over starting speed and between 
5 and 6 percent in comprehension.) 

Reading Dynamics isn’t difficult or tricky. It is a sci- 
entific method developed by a prominent educator, Mrs. 
Evelyn Wood. Results are so positive that Reading Dy- 
namics guarantees to increase the reading efficiency of each 
student at least three fully refund the entire 
tuition, Reading efficiency combines rate and comprehen- 


tunes, or 


sion, not speed alone. 

The first Reading Dynamics Institute was opened in 
Washington, D.C. in 1959. Today there are 57 
throughout the United States and Canada. Among the 


institutes 
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graduates are senators, congressmen, students, house- 
wives, and many professional people. 

In the Chicago area, Reading Dynamics classes are held 
at 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 6525 W. North Ave., 
Oak Park; 636 Church St., Evanston; the Holiday Inn, 
North Aurora; and in Rockford. You can obtain more 
information by attending a free one hour orientation. A 
movie containing interviews with congressmen, who have 
taken the course, will be shown. Questions about the course 
are answered, and the Reading Dynamics method is fully 
described. Mail the coupon or call the Institute. 


782-9787 


FOR INFORMATION ON 
FREE ORIENTATIONS CALL 


ee re a 

1 
| EVELYN WOOD 
| READING DYNAMICS INSTITUTE I 
| 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I!!. 60601 I 
| Please send additional information and schedule of next I 
| classes | 
| | understand | am under no obligation and no salesman will call | 
l Name —— I 
| Address — ——— ; 
I ¢ ity State & Zip Code | 
: Le SS ee ee SS SS Se eS ee ee ee 2 


insurance executives stay 


at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


it offers them more. More in terms of 
location (walking distance to the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building and all of 
the important Loop commercial 
offices) . . . more in terms of 
accommodations (luxurious is 

the word for its guest rooms, 

cocktail lounges and dining 
facilities ). . . more in 

terms of extra benefits 

(for instance, it has 

available special 

meeting rooms, 

where from 12 

to 1000 peo- 

ple can 

convene). 





For further information and 
our illustrated brochure, 
call or write: 


W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 

telephone (312) 372-0700 

teletype 222-0110 

American Express, Carte Blanche, 
& Diners’ Club 


ft 
LLM. 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 


C4 





out to return a kidnaped wife (Claudia 
Cardinale) to her husband 
CUL-DE-SAC. A comedy of terrors with 
Donald Pleasence playing a flabby old 
fool of a husband to Francoise Dorléac’s 
snippy little chippy who lusts for excite 
f it when a mobster-on 
Stander) staggers into 





ment—and 
the-lam (Lic 
their home 
THE FORTUNE COOKIE. Offering the sez 
son’s lushest crop of crass, Walter Matthau 


leers, sneers and swaggers as an ambu- 





awyer who cons his brother 
in-law J Lemmon) into faking n 
nsurance m in Director Billy Wilder's 
latest jab at American mores 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE FORUM. Unhappily. Director Rich 
ard Lester sells his mirthright for a mess 





lance-chasi 





of footage in his version of this comed 
erotic errors. But Zero Mostel still man 
ages to be funny skipping around in 
fingertip-length tunic 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
SATORI IN PARIS, by Jack Kerouac. An 





account of a beat writer's ribald search for 

some noble French ancestors, told with 

gusto and amusing dropout grammar 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, by Randolph 


Churchill. An only son's compassior 














biography of his famous painful 
Victorian upbringing. First five volumes 

THE BEST TIMES, by John Dos Passos 
An informal canter through a “narrative 
panorama” of the U.S. of the recent 
Historian-Journalist Dos Passo havit 
suffered ideological tumbles ¢ h_ the 
left and right. now has come to rest o1 
distrust of all systems that claim to 
prove mankind at the cost of freedor 

VESSEL OF WRATH, by Robert Lewis 7 
lor. A new and nimble bic t ¢ 
Nation, whose hatchet made shambk 
of saloons from Medicine Lodge to Cone 
Island 

LA CHAMADE, by Francoise Sagan. An- 
other dissection of the anatomy of a love 


iffair written crisply and economically 
the heiress to Colette’s throne 


LETTERS OF JAMES JOYCE, edited by Rich 


ard Ellmann. The furies and compulsions 
that prefigured his work are set down in 
the literary clectrocardiogram of a genius 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. The Secret of Santa Vittoria, Crichton 
(1 last week) 

2. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (2 

3, Capable of Honor, Drury (3) 

4. The Mask of Apollo, Renault (4) 
5. The Birds Fall Down, West (5) 

6, Allin the Family, O'Connor (8) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (6) 

&. The Fixer, Malamud (7) 

9. The Adventurers, Robbins (10) 
10. A Dream of Kings, Petrakis (9) 


NONFICTION 
Rush to Judgment, Lane (1) 
The Boston Strangler, Frank (3) 
Everything But Money, Levenson (2) 
The Jury Returns, Nizer (8) 
With Kennedy, Salinger (4) 
How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (6) 
Paper Lion, Plimpton 
Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language (9) 
9. The Search for Amelia Earhart, 

Goerner (5) 

10. Games People Play, Berne (7) 


IAULwn— 


ox 
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Revere Thomas Shaw is headmaster at a private schaol in New Orleans. Louisiana 





“Look, I’m a teacher. | can’t afford a lot of life insurance!” 


“But this MONY man amazed me. He showed how | could have more protection 
for my family at a low rate the first few years!” 





[ eek 

| q “IT know | need more life in- meant a discount on regular 
surance,’ | told MONY man Con monthly payments. Any divi- : pep: Re NVI 
Demmas. ‘But | don't see how | dends will further cut the cost 3 
can pay for it “Thanks to Con and MONY, :  Piease send me these FREE hel 


‘But Con explained a MONY I've the protection! need and |'m 
policy where the premium is low able to afford it.” 
the first few years. That would 
oa MONY men care for people. 
give me the additional protec a 
' , Get in touch witha MONY man : . eo 
tion | needed... and time for my : ' ation about 
near you. Rely on his seasoned : pital, and Major Me 
income to grow. It would also nce ¢ ther he techs abou 
judgmentto provide you withthe caith " 


build cash | could use for retire 
finest life and health insurance 


ment. Above all it would guar- 
antee college money for my chil- 
dren if anything happened tome 


“| told Con to go ahead. He 
made it easy to pay premiums oO ° a 
through automatic withdrawals : Occupstion—— Age 
MUTUAL OF NEW YORK : ‘ 


from my checking account. This 





protection money can buy...from 
MONY, a leader for 123 years 








te Insurance Company Of NewYork, NewYork, NY. ~ Life, Menlth. Group Insurance, Pension Plans—Sales and ffices throughout the United States, In Can 
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LETTERS 





For Man of the Year 


Sir: The American Negro, for 400 years 
of patience, tolerance and dignity in spite 
of it all. 
Isaac T. GRAVES 
WALTER H. Foster Jr. 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Robert McNamara, who holds the 
evil world on his shoulders. 

Jay ROSENZWEIG 
Milford, Ohio 


Sir: The late Walt Disney, who stood 
for joy, happiness and childlike innocence. 

Drew D, JorDan Jr. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Sir: The technicians who 
safe and accurate 
manned spacecraft. 


insured the 
launching of our 


RosBerta HUGHES 
Loveland, Ohio 


Sir: All the way with R.F.K. 
JONATHAN F, COHANNE 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Anyone but Bobby Kennedy. 
Mrs, J. B. KOWENHOVEN 


Jacksonville 
Sir: Dr. Alan Guttmacher, president of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation, for 


his efforts to awaken humanity to the 
awesome problem of overpopulation. 

Mrs. Davip N. RicGcs 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Sir: Pope Paul VI, a living inspiration 
in a world shadowed by clouds of war 
and uncertainty. 

KAREN CAHILL 
East Jewett, N.Y. 


Sir: Adam Clayton, Powell, for his un- 
intentional disclosure of the moral de- 


cline in the U.S. 
B. M. Downe 
Tampa, Fla. 


Sir: Sandy Koufax, who set an exam- 
ple of courage, intelligence, style and 
greatness. 

P. FLEMING 
Camarillo, Calif. 


Sir: New York City’s Thomas Hoving, 
for considering people more important 
than grass. 

Donna Ross 
Waltham, Mass. 


Sir: Mario Savio, not for being a dem- 
onstrating beatnik, but for putting Berke- 
ley on the map. 

DIANNE SEIDELL 
Milford, Ohio 


Sir: Judging from some of the nomina- 
tions I've read in Time [Dec. 16], I think 
that Peanuts’ Snoopy is a sure bet for 
Man of the Year. 

Bos WOLFE 


Manchester, N.H. 


Here’s to Cerf-dom! 


Sir: My compliments for a job well 
done in presenting a profile of Bennett 
Cerf [Dec. 16]. I have always admired 
the man and enjoyed his brand of humor. 

Harvey JoeL WEITZ 
Brooklyn 


Sir: There’s a dearth 
Of mirth 
In Cerf. 
Mrs. Sissy SLOTOROFF 
Margate, N.J. 


Sir: The cover portrait of Bennett Cerf, 
his head below a truncated M, gives him 
somewhat the appearance of a horned 
owl, a symbol of wisdom not inappro- 
priate, though Mr. Cerf is a mite less 


taciturn. 

J. G. OLson, M.D. 
Ogden, Utah 
Sir: About those pundits on your staff 


and elsewhere: since antiquity, Pundora’s 
Box has loosed upun us many a punatic 
with an overproductive puncreas who has 
wrought pundemonium (remember the 
Punic Wars). Have you no pungs of con- 
science? Your puny puntomimes are sure 
signs of mental puntrefaction! But the 
punneymoon is over—it now behooves the 
punblic to take pun in -hand to try to 
puncture with punpoint accuracy their 
impunetrable hides. 

Not to puntificate any further before 
it is too late—repunt! 

PAUL VOLTAIRE 

New Milford, Conn. 


Sir: ‘Tis said a 17th century English 
poet proclaimed, “He who perpetrates a 
pun would pick a pocket.” 

SAMUEL O. CarR 
New York City 


To the Red or White? 


Sir: If Mr. Romney's comprehension of 
the Constitution is reflected by his state- 
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ment that “as far as I am _ concerned 
States have no rights” [Dec. 16], I believe 
he should be running for the little red 
school house instead of the White House. 

I suggest you refer him to the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
reads, “The powers not delegated to the 
U.S. by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the ‘eae 

K. K. Hyers 


Richmond, Va. 


Sir: I am one of many Democrats al- 
ready planning to vote Republican in the 
next presidential election. 

However, if the Republican Party can’t 
resent a better candidate -than George 
omney, they deserve to lose again. The 
Heke ag of having to choose between 
another vague do-nothing candidate and 
one who tries to do 
leaves me cold. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Sir: I am not a fan of Mr. Romney, yet 
I don’t think you have presented his posi- 
tion fairly. You seem to criticize him be- 
cause he has not made a definite deci- 
sion on the Vietnamese war. 

Considering the many valid arguments 
both for and against the Government's 
stand in Viet Nam, and considering the 
many unpredictable factors, I think that, 
based on the facts alone, an honest and 
intelligent attitude must necessarily be 


too darn much 


HELEN B. ErRION 


ambiguous. 
James W. SHEPARD 
New York City 
The Enemy Below 
Sir: About “The Value of Bombing the 


North” [Dec. 16]: 

Humanitarian motivation is fine, but 
I feel that in war it is somewhat out of 
place. It seems to me to be completely 
asinine for anyone, especially a Govern- 
ment official, to come out with the state- 
ment that it would not be to the advan- 
tage of the U.S. to bomb North Viet Nam 
back “to the Stone Age.” 

If it means killing one thousand North 
Vietnamese, civilian or otherwise, to ren- 
der useless a munitions plant producing 
bullets that kill American soldiers—do it. 
Remember that they are the enemy, and 
that most of the G.Ls are only civilians 
in uniform. 

It is against federal law to impede 
the progress of men and matériel to Viet 
Nam. Should we not also look with dis- 
favor upon aiding the enemy by allowing 
him to continue producing the weapons 
he needs to kill Americans? 

E. G. HOFFMANN 


Ames, Iowa 
Sir: With Robert Kennedy wanting to 
give his blood to the Viet Cong, a group 


of Quakers who want to send gift pack- 
ages to the North Vietnamese, and Ad- 
ministration leaders who do not want to 
bomb certain targets in North Viet Nam 
because the bombing would cause suffer- 
ing among the enemy, just what are the 
chances of the American soldier in Viet 
Nam? 
JAMES ELIOPOLO 

Atlanta 


Dubious Distinction 


Sir: President Johnson's reluctance to 
recommend either a tax increase [Dec. 16] 
or a reduction in expenditures brings to 
mind a legendary character created about 
the turn of the century by a Washington 
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newsman, Senator Sorghum. When asked 
to what he attributed his long tenure in 
Congress, he replied: “I have never voted 
for a tax or against an appropriation.” 

G. G, COMMONS 
Austin, Texas 


Sir: When historians record Mr. John- 
son’s current program of planned uncer- 
tainty, he may be given the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the only President to 
succeed in having a bust in the middle 
of a boom. ‘ 
Russece J. HILe 

Berea, Ohio 


Not Guilty 


Sir: There are 20 different kinds of polls, 
some with excellent records and some 
with poor. Your blanket indictment [Dec. 
16] fails to make this important point. 

While the prediction of human behavior 
will never become an exact science, it 
should be noted that in the past seven na- 
tional elections, the Gallup poll has, on 
the average, been right within 2 percent- 
age points of absolute accuracy, and has 
never been farther off the mark than 2.8 
percentage points. 

In the November election, the Gallup 
poll produced the most accurate survey 
results in its history, and the best in the 
history of polling. 

JoHN Davies 
Editor 
Gallup Poll 
Princeton, N.J. 


Guidelines at Berkeley 


Sir: I commend you for your generally 
fair and objective reporting on the con- 
flict at Berkeley [Dec. 16]. 

The fact that there are neurotic and 
destructive elements among the 27,000 
Berkeley students is no reason to run the 
university like a kindergarten. If boys of 
18 and 19 are old enough to die for their 
country, for a cause in which many of 
them do not believe, they are old enough 
to have a voice in the affairs of their 
country and their university. 

The best of our young people are deeply 
disturbed by much that they see: the cyn- 
ical conduct of our foreign affairs, the 
gap between civil rights legislation and 
reality, the spreading cancer of gross 
materialism and dehumanization in a 
shrinking world in which millions are 
starving, and a grade system perverted to 
act as a threat to those who stand in the 
shadow of the draft board. 

There is more to learning than books 
and lectures. The free, open and continu- 
ous discussion of important issues is one 
of the most vital functions of a great uni- 
versity. It is essential that students, ad- 
ministrators and faculty be jointly en- 
gaged in such continuous discussion and 
communication. 

HENRI TEMIANKA 
California State College 
Long Beach 


Sir: Whether or not one supports Ron- 
ald Reagan, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by his lucid guideline to the Berke- 
ley situation: “No one is compelled to at- 
tend the university. Those who do attend 
should accept and obey the prescribed 
rules or get out.” 

Perhaps if these words were heeded, 
the disgraceful nonsense perpetrated by 
a handful of malcontents would cease. 
As a graduate student, I often wonder 
how these demonstrators have so much 
time to lie around in corridors and march 
through the streets echoing the inane 
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rallying cries that some 
empty-headed rabble-rouser 
their mouths. 


long-haired, 
has put in 


N. DonALpD Dieser 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Acknowledging a Debt 


Sir: In response to “A Letter from the 
Publisher” [Dec. 2]: we wonder about 
the criteria used in determining the “cor- 
porate grant of $250,000 to be divided 
among 25 women’s colleges selected for 
academic excellence and leadership.” 

Does your employment of “more than 
800 graduates from these colleges” neces- 
sarily ap that these are the 25 best 
women's colleges? 

Susan J. BALINSKI, '68 
Patricia L. CrEAN, 68 
FLORENCE M. Murpuy, *68 
Deecy STEPHENS, "68 
Marymount College 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


> By no means. TIME did not undertake 
to designate the “25 best women’s col- 
leges.”” The program is designed to sup- 
port women's education and to acknowl- 





edge our debt to 25 outstanding colleges | 


that have provided us with many valuable 
employees.—Eb. 
The Defenders 


Sir: The “admitted logic” [Dec. 16] of 
Gideon vy. Wainwright has been carried 


out in Massachusetts, where representa- | 


tion for those who cannot afford it has 
been required since 1964 in all criminal 
cases with a possibility of imprisonment, 
misdemeanors and felonies alike. The 60 
lawyers of the Massachusetts Defenders 


Committee provide representation in 12,- 


000 cases per year. 

You point out that misdemeanor cases 
in many states now take only a few min- 
utes, and that “to require lawyers might 
inflate them into regular trials.” We feel 


that this is a desirable kind of inflation, | 


since a defendant in a misdemeanor case 
in Massachusetts can be imprisoned for as 
long as 2% years. 


But there is no question but that im- | 


plementation of the right to counsel is ex- 
pensive. For example, in Massachusetts, 
state funds, Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity funds, and Ford Foundation funds 
allocated to our committee to provide law- 
yers for the poor in criminal cases total 
approximately $820,000. Nevertheless, this 
would appear to be a small price to pay 
for affording the constitutionally required 


right to counsel to all on an equal basis, | 


regardless of ability to pay. 
WILLIAM C. FLANAGAN 
Chairman 
Massachusetts Defenders Committee 
Boston 
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If your cup 
runneth over, 


let someone else 
runneth the car! 
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|! has long been our annual cus- 
tom to take a thorough look at 
the U.S. economy—its performance 
in the past year and what it is like- 
ly to do in the year ahead. In our 
shop phrase we call it “the year-end 
business review.’ This week it takes 
the form of a cover story, written 
by Marshall Loeb and edited by 
Champ Clark, on one of the most 
astute money managers of our day. 

Reviewing TIME’s own experience 
in the past twelve months, we are 
happy to be able to say that it was 
an excellent year. Early in 1966, our 
editorial staff gathered for a dinner 
at New York’s Plaza Hotel, largely 
to socialize but also to hear a prog- 
ress report on TIME. “The recogni- 
tion for what we do _ individually 
goes to the magazine as a whole, 
with its great success and impact,” 
said Managing Editor Otto Fuer- 
bringer. So, without smugness, we 
take some satisfaction from the fact 
that financially this was our best in 
44 years of publishing. 

During 1966 Time attracted 250,- 
000 new buyers, bringing our world- 
wide circulation to 4,600,000. Ad- 
vertising sales for the U.S. edition 
topped $86 million, which places 
Time second only to Lire among 
all magazines in advertising revenue. 
To speed production and distribu- 
tion, a sixth U.S. printing plant was 
added, in Atlanta, and in our New 
York offices we installed the first of 
two 360/30 1BM computer systems 
to accelerate the flow of copy. 

What really matters, of course, is 


the contents of that copy. To this, 
our readers seemed to respond with 
gusto. The “Is God Dead?” cover 
story drew a record-breaking 3,500 
letters, and the vast majority an- 
swered the rhetorical question in a 
vigorous negative. We continued our 
broad coverage of the Vietnamese 
war, beginning with the Man of the 
Year cover story on General Wil- 
liam Westmoreland. Also memora- 
ble, we feel, were our report on the 
South African situation, which fea- 
tured Prime Minister Hendrik Ver- 
woerd on the cover shortly before 
his assassination; our tour of swing- 
ing London; and the introduction of 
several new leaders on the world 
scene, including Germany's new 
chancellor, Kurt Kiesinger. 

Among other stories during the 
year that provoked especially heavy 
reader response were our selection 
of America’s best teachers; the story 
and psychological analysis of the 
Texas mass murderer, Charles Whit- 
man; the cover story on Danny Es- 
cobedo and the drastic changes tak- 
ing place in U.S. criminal law; and 
the ode to middle age, starring Lau- 
ren Bacall. Essay moved into its sec- 
ond year with its usual catholicity 
of concern, ranging from today’s 
philosophers to suicide. This week 
the section salutes a new year by 
attempting a new device: an essay in 
play form, written by Stefan Kanfer. 

So much for the past. We hope 
to make 1967 equally successful for 
TimeE—and equally interesting for 
our readers. 
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We pioneered in radio astronomy 
but bothered you with a wrong number 


Sorry we don't have a good alibi, but we don't. Though _a disconnected call, or a missed appointment, concerns 
machines do go haywire occasionally. And operators us just as much as our experiments in outer space. We 


sometimes make mistakes. We don’t make a lot of them. | may be the only phone company in 
Still, even a few are a few too many. A wrong number, or town, but we try not to act like it. fi: ATfal 
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THE WAR 


Seeing Things Through 

Much of the news and photographs 
coming out of Viet Nam last week dealt 
with some veteran troupers—rather 
than troops. Playing to as many as 
15,000 men in Pleiku and Cam Ranh 
Bay, Comic Bob Hope marked his 25th 
year entertaining U.S. servicemen in 
the field with some well-received varia- 
tions on well-known routines. Sample: 
“You Catholics will be glad to know 
you can now eat Spam on Fridays.” 
Traveling much the same circuit during 
his first Viet Nam visit, Evangelist 
Billy Graham was astounded at the 
size of his turnouts. When 2,500 G.Ls 
showed up to hear him at Long Binh, 
13 miles from Saigon, he said: “Some- 
body must have told you Bob Hope 
was coming.” 

Weary U.S. troops found the change 
more than welcome, for two less mar- 
tial men than Hope and Graham can 
scarcely be imagined. The fact that 
they could challenge the war for atten- 
tion was evidence that the fighting had 
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HOPE & TROUPE AT CAM RANH BAY 
A welcome change... 


slacked off even before this week's for- 
mal 48-hour Christmas truce went into 
effect. A good many people, moreover, 
were trying hard to extend the lull into 
a permanent cease-fire. 

Greetings from Ho. U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations Arthur Goldberg 
presented Secretary-General U Thant 
with a letter urging him to “take what- 
ever steps you consider necessary to 
bring about the necessary discussions 
which could lead to such a cease-fire.” 
The letter represented no change in 
U.S. policy but, to underscore Wash- 
ington’s determination to explore all 
avenues to peace, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk announced that the U.S. 
would give Thant “maximum latitude” 
in his diplomatic probes—which pre- 
sumably meant admitting the Viet Cong 
to any peace talks. In his annual Christ- 
mas message, Pope Paul VI stressed 
that “good will holds the key to peace,” 
but added pointedly: “The difficulty is 
that the responsible authorities of the 
two sides must make use of this key at 
the same time.” 

This, of course, is what Dean Rusk 
has been saying all along: that a little 
“reciprocity” is required from Ho Chi 
Minh and his colleagues if talks are 
ever to get started. Ho’s response last 
week was to send a holiday message to 
the American people, expressing “cor- 
dial wishes for peace and happiness,” 
but at the same time blasting U.S. 
leaders for waging a “criminal war.” 

Ho’s reaction underscores the diffi- 
culty of ever getting the Communists to 
any conference table. In fact, an in- 
creasing number of experts think that 
the war could end without any formal 
negotiations at all. Writing in the cur- 
rent Foreign Affairs, former Presiden- 
tial Adviser McGeorge Bundy, now 
president of the Ford Foundation, spec- 
ulates that the Communists may quiet- 
ly call it quits once they become con- 
vinced that U.S. power and _persever- 
ance will deny them victory. “If the 
Communists do decide that their pres- 
ent purposes exceed their capacity,” 
says Bundy, “may they not prefer a 
private decision to a public admission?” 

Staying Power. If the Communists 
did indeed simply fade away, it would 
be largely because of the military prog- 
ress the U.S. has made in the year since 
Lyndon Johnson launched his abortive 
“peace offensive.” U.S. strength has 


been built up during the year from 
181,000 troops to 371,000. The Com- 
munists, who in 1965 were on the verge 
of overrunning South Viet Nam, have 
been prevented from mounting a single 
sizable offensive or achieving a major 
victory in all of 1966. The aggressive 
search-and-destroy tactics of USS. 
troops broke up the enemy’s plans and 
often his base camps, punished and 
scattered his units and gave him little 
time to rest or recuperate between en- 
gagements. They also cost the Com- 
munists 50,000 dead v. 4,771 American 
and 8,923 South Vietnamese dead. And 
the air strikes on the North, though 
controversial and still carefully re- 
strained, made it more difficult and 
costly for the Communists to wage war. 

“Fortunately,” said McGeorge Bun- 
dy, “the American people have demon- 
strated that their staying power in this 
effort is much greater than either friend 
or foe expected. The true value of the 
United States as an ally and friend rests 
upon the fact that this is a nation which 
sees things through and tries to see 
them straight.” 


KEITH R. JOHNSON 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Grumblings at the Ranch 


Almost daily, the President hopped 
into his tan station wagon and drove 
around the 400-acre L.B.J. Ranch to 
gaze at his menagerie of wild deer, 
turkeys, antelope and buffalo. In_ his 
paneled office, Lady Bird put up a 6-ft.- 
high balsam tree, speckled with colored 
lights and topped with a golden-haired 
angel in a blue brocade dress. The menu 
for Christmas dinner called for turkey, 
corn-bread dressing, string beans with 
almonds, sweet potatoes with marsh- 
mallow topping, rolls, cranberry salad, 
ambrosia and angel-food cake. The 
family celebrated Lady Bird's 54th 
birthday on Dec. 22. And even though 


Lyndon Johnson was putting in non- 


L.B.J. & GUBERNATORIAL CRITICS” 


Iowa's Harold Hughes. Once he got 


them there, Johnson them the 
well-known Treatment. 

He assembled a galaxy of such Ad- 
ministration stars as Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary John Gardner, 
Budget Director Charles Schultze, De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara and 
Acting Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 
He threw a big barbecue luncheon on 
the lawn. He set up a full-scale press 
conference and, with typical attention 
to statistics, reeled off a count of all the 
times that he has been in touch with 
Governors since he became President— 
400 personal talks, 200 phone calls. 

No Apologies. In a 24-hour session in 
the spacious ranch-house living room, 
the Governors got some complaints off 
their chests. Most were irritated that 


gave 





Neither particularly repentant nor completely satisfied. 


recuperative hours—conferring with 
Cabinet officers, working on his State 
of the Union message, examining and 
reexamining the budget requests—there 
was an air of almost leisurely good will 
around the ranch. 

Embryo Rebellion. It was just as well 
that the yuletide spirit had taken over. 
At midweek L.B.J. had to handle a 
highly touchy situation: nine Democrat- 
ic Governors arrived to tell him what 
was wrong with him. Lyndon Johnson 
kept his Christmas cool throughout. He 
knew that he was dealing with an em- 
bryo rebellion that, unless handled well, 
could imperil his own future as well as 
that of his party. 

The gubernatorial grumblings about 
the President and some of his Great 
Society programs became open and vo- 
cal two weeks ago during the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in White Sulphur 
Springs, where some Democratic Gov- 
ernors even hinted that it would be 
wise for L.B.J. to retire instead of run- 
ning again in "68. The President re- 
acted by issuing a quiet invitation that 
brought to the ranch a delegation of 
nine Democratic Governors, led by 
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they are neither consulted nor informed 
about federal programs that affect their 
states. At the press conference, Johnson 
pooh-poohed any talk that there was a 
critical chasm between him and_ the 
Governors. But, he added; “We Demo- 
crats have never been known to sup- 
press our differences. We do have differ- 
ent viewpoints on different programs. 
They have made that abundantly clear 
in their respective states. I made it 
abundantly clear that I ran on a plat- 
form that contained my commitments.” 
As a result of the gripe session, he said, 
he would see to it that his administrators 
would “review with their own. staffs 
these various programs and see if it is 
possible in any way to relieve the states 
of any of the burdens of administra- 
tion.” A bit snappishly, he told report- 
ers: “No apologies were given and none 
were expected.”” When someone asked if 





From left: Governors John Connally, Texas; 
Karl Rolvaag, Minnesota; Hulett C, Smith, 
West Virginia: the President; White House Aide 
Marvin Watson; Harold E. Hughes, lowa; Farris 
Bryant, director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning; and Philip H. Hoff, Vermont. 





he would run again in 1968, he retorted 
shortly: “I will cross that bridge when I 
get there.” 

lowa’s Governor Hughes rather 
glumly assured reporters that the meet- 
ing had been “very open and very 
frank” and that “we should and will 
meet in the future with more frequen- 
cy.” But no one seemed particularly 
repentant nor completely satisfied. In- 
deed, Missouri's Warren Hearnes, who 
had wondered publicly whether L.B.J. 
should run again, barked to reporters 
that he had no intention of taking back 
anything he had said about the Presi- 
dent. Snapped he: “I don’t care about 
statistics. I don’t care about meetings. 
I just know people.” 


Chapter Il—or Finis? 

Like many another woman_ before 
her, Jacqueline Kennedy last week got 
her way by stubbornly insisting on her 
rights. In her reluctant but aggressive 
battle to prevent publication of numer- 
ous personally embarrassing passages in 
Manchester's The Death of a Presi- 
dent, she scored a victory over Look 
magazine, which plans to begin serializ- 
ing the book-in its issue out Jan. 10, 
and appeared likely to win a similar 
capitulation from the book’s publisher, 
Harper & Row. 

By threatening a costly lawsuit over 
the “painful” passages. Jackie forced 
Look either to delete or drastically tone 
down every last one of them. The maga- 
zine went out of its way to emphasize 
that the changes involved only 1,600 
words out of 60,000, and Editor in 
Chief William Attwood of Cowles Com- 
munications, the magazine's publisher, 
told New York Post Columnist Murray 
Kempton: “We gave up some slush; a 
little gingerbread’s off the top, but the 
structure's intact.” The fact remained, 
however, that Look’s editors had fought 
hard to preserve the gingerbread—and 
that, in the end, Jackie took it away 
from them. After the Look negotiations, 
a spokesman for Harper said that the 
company “will be very glad” to settle 
Mrs. Kennedy's suit along the lines of 
her agreement with Look, 

Such lofty phrases as “historical ac- 
curacy” and “the right to know” were 
tossed about freely during the dispute, 
but they were not really at issue. Nei- 
ther was “the book’s right to live,” as 
Harper Executive Committee Chairman 
Cass Canfield put it. The central point 
of the dispute was whether the author 
had violated an agreement guaranteeing 
the Kennedys’ control over Manchester's 
final account of the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy. Whether or not the 
Kennedys should have demanded such 
an agreement was also beside the point. 
“Manchester made a promise,” said 
Jackie's attorney, former Federal Judge 
Simon Rifkind, “and now has not lived 
up to his part of the bargain.” 

Deadly Dozen. The settlement fol- 
lowed a week of politely barbed name 
calling—some of it conducted at long 
distance. In Washington, Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy chided Manchester for 
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refusing to cut out the offending pas- 
sages “despite the pain he knows it will 
give Mrs. Kennedy.” In Manhattan. Can- 
field said that the row “has been the 
most trying and distressing one in a 40- 
year publishing career,” added that if 
either Jackie or Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy had read the book, “the present 
situation might have been avoided.” In 
Sun Valley, Idaho, a vacationing Bobby 
Kennedy paused on the ski slopes long 
enough to blast the publishers. “We 
didn’t want to go through with a suit,” 
he said, “and we spent a lot of time try- 
ing to avoid that. But they drove us to 
that point.” 

While the words flew cross-country, 
representatives of the Kennedys and 
Look were at work in Manhattan 
searching for a way out. At a weekend 
meeting in Manhattan, Jackie read key 
sections of the serialization. With for- 
mer Presidential Speechwriter Richard 
Goodwin at her side, she pointed out 
twelve passages that she considered to 
be invasions of her privacy, demanded 
their deletion. The passages included: 
>» An account of how President Ken- 
nedy personally selected the pink wool 
suit that Jackie wore that day in Dallas 
because, according to the New York 
Daily News, he wanted to make sure 
she would show up “the cheap Texas 
broads.” 
> An unnecessarily personal and de- 
tailed recounting of Jackie's conversa- 
tion with her husband on their last night 
together. 
> In the description of the actual as- 
sassination, the “clinical, gruesome de- 
tail” of the President’s injuries, as one 
reader described it, and of Jackie's at- 
tempts to cover the wounds. 
> A passage describing how Jackie used 
petroleum jelly in order to slip her 
wedding ring on Jack's finger after he 
had been pronounced dead at Dallas’ 
Parkland Hospital. 
> A report of her reaction on learning 
the identity of her husband's assassin, 
“That's absurd,” she cried when she was 
told that it was not a right-wing fanatic 
but Lee Harvey Oswald. “He didn’t 
even have the satisfaction of being 
killed for civil rights. It had to be some 
silly litthe Communist.” To her mother, 
Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss, she later said: 
“It robs his death of any meaning.” 
> An account of a dispute over where 
Kennedy should be buried. Most of the 
family favored his native Massachusetts, 
but after Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara entered an eloquent plea 
for Arlington, Jackie chose that site. 

The day after Jackie spelled out her 
objections, Goodwin and Editor Att- 
wood met in Bobby Kennedy's 1|4th- 
floor apartment at United Nations Pla- 
za to see what could be done. “What 
Jackie wanted,” said one publishing ex- 
ecutive, “was simply to chop the twelve 
points out. She wanted to use a meat 
ax. Instead, Goodwin agreed that a 
scalpel could be used.” 

Wielding scalpels—and occasionally 
surgical saws—Goodwin and Attwood 
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carved away until sundown. They cut 
out most of a passage describing 
how Caroline Kennedy, then nearly six, 
learned of her father’s death from her 
nanny, They condensed her reaction 
into two words: “She cried.” There was 
considerable paraphrasing where Jack- 
ie’s own words had been used. Direct 
quotes from two letters that Jackie had 
written to Jack—one while she was holi- 
daying in Greece a month before his 
murder, the other written after his death 
and placed in his casket—were reword- 
ed and trimmed drastically. Cuts were 
made in all four installments of the 
Look serial, the bulk of them in the 
last two, which deal with the immediate 
aftermath of the assassination, the flight 
to Washington and the funeral. 

Attwood and Goodwin continued to 





JACKIE VICTORIOUS IN MANHATTAN 


perform minor incisions and excisions 
for the next three days. At midweek, 
they met in Rifkind’s Madison Avenue 
offices to thrash out a final understand- 
ing. For 7! hours, eleven participants 
painstakingly examined every word of 
a four-page draft agreement. What held 
things up, as One of them acidly put it, 
was the fact that Bobby Kennedy was 
off skiing in Idaho, where he narrowly 
escaped injury in a bad fall, and had 
to be consulted by telephone on every 
point at his “Sun Valley command post.” 

Off the Hook. When the locked doors 
swung open, Attwood was the first to 
step up to an array of five television 
cameras and eleven microphones to is- 
sue a statement. According to his tight- 
faced account, Look had hardly given 
away a thing, The changes, he said, “in 
no way affected the historical accuracy 
or completeness of Mr. Manchester's 
manuscript.” Added Attwood uncon- 
vincingly: “We are satisfied with the 
outcome of the discussions.” 

In his statement, Rifkind made it clear 


that the Kennedys, too, were satisfied— 
and with better reason. “Every passage 
of a personal nature under contention 
was either deleted by Look or changed 
to her satisfaction,” he said. Therefore 
Mrs. Kennedy “has withdrawn her suit.” 
Both sides emphasized that the serial 
could in no way be considered an au- 
thorized version. As if that were not 
enough, the Kennedys rubbed an added 
pinch of salt into Look’s wounds. Pos- 
sibly to get the family off the hook for 
what is said to be a highly unflattering 
portrayal of Lyndon Johnson, Jackie de- 
plored what she described as “historical 
inaccuracies and unfair references in 
this book.” 

Ironic Upshot. Though Jackie's sep- 
arate suits against Manchester and Har- 
per had not been withdrawn at week's 
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end, the defendants’ deadline for filing 
arguments was delayed until this week 
to give both sides more time for nego- 
tations. Deletions from the book, which 
runs to 300,000 words, are likely to be 
much more extensive. 

Ironically, the upshot of the dispute 
has been to draw attention to the very 
sections of the book that, in Jackie's 
view, most threatened her privacy. 
There was some fear that the deletions 
might be ignored by publishers outside 
the U.S. In Hamburg, Editor Henri 
Nannen of West Germany’s sensational 
weekly Der Stern said that he intended 
to publish the unexpurgated version of 
the serialization, for which he paid Look 
$72,500. “There is nothing in our con- 
tract with Look about changes and de- 
letions,” he said. Because Look is re- 
sponsible for the contents of foreign 
serializations under last week's agree- 
ment with Jackie, the magazine plans to 
fly an agent to Germany to try to get 
Nannen to change his mind. 

Though a few untidy loose ends re- 
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mained, the dispute seemed to have run 
its course. Observers were already won- 
dering whom it helped and whom it 
hurt. The publishers, for one, seemed 
unable to resolve the sort of questions 
of taste and discretion that commonly 
confront magazines and newspapers 
when they explore stories in depth. Man- 
chester’s material passed through in- 
numerable filters; yet not one of those 
who read it screened out the passages 
that ultimately triggered the battle of 
the book. 

For two who did not read the book— 
Robert Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson— 
the political implications were ambigu- 
ous. Almost all of the deletions con- 
cerned Jackie and her children, not 
the hostile appraisal of the President. 
Weeks before Look was to hit the news- 
stands, months before the book’s sched- 
uled April appearance, there are already 
signs that the shabby treatment of Lyn- 
don Johnson might create a backlash of 
public sympathy for him. Said Malcolm 
Kilduff, who was Kennedy's press secre- 
tary on the trip to Texas and who came 
back to Washington on Air Force One 
after the assassination: “I can't help but 
feel that Johnson showed the utmost 
concern for Mrs. Kennedy and the whole 
Kennedy party that was with us. Once 
he got off the plane, he continued to 
show that concern. There was no gross- 
ness on his part, as has been implied 
by others.” 

As for Jackie Kennedy, having com- 
ported herself with regal mien in the 
days following the assassination, she ap- 
parently lost some of her composure 
during her ten hours of interviews with 
Manchester. Her usually impeccable 
taste deserted her, as did the judgment 
and discretion of her interviewer. At 
week’s end, with a settlement in sight, 
Jackie prepared to fly with her children 
to Antigua in the British West Indies. 
There she planned to rent a cottage at a 
hotel for eleven days of rest and—she 
hopes—complete privacy. 


SEQUELS 
A Last Wish 


Another chapter in the history of 
John F. Kennedy's assassination drew 
toward a close last week. Jack Ruby, 
whose conviction for the murder of Lee 
Harvey Oswald was struck down in Oc- 
tober by the Texas Court of Appeals, 
lay incurably ill of cancer in Dallas’ 
Parkland Memorial Hospital, to which 
he had been transferred from the Dallas 
County jail. The chances seemed remote 
that he would ever face his retrial, which 
is scheduled for February in Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

Coughing, vomiting and experiencing 
chest pains, Ruby at first received treat- 
ment for a virus at the jail, was hospi- 
talized only after he assured Sheriff Wil- 
liam Decker that he was feeling “not 
worth a damn.” Though the precise 
source of Ruby's cancer remained un- 
determined, tests showed a malignancy 
in a lymph node in his neck and a clus- 
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ter of nodules in the chest and lungs. So 
far advanced is the cancer that doctors 
ruled out surgery and radiation, instead 
gave Ruby regular intravenous doses of 
§-fluorouracil, a drug that starves can- 
cerous cells and, when successful, slows 
the deadly spread of the disease. 

A pale, sunken shadow of his once 
robust self, Ruby continued to look back 
on the assassination even in his final ill- 
ness. Though his claim has already been 
corroborated by two lie-detector tests, 
he wants to take another test, says his 
brother Earl, “so that people will be con- 
vinced that there was no plan on his part, 
or conspiracy of any kind,” to kill Os- 
wald. “There is nothing to hide,” Ruby 
said last week. “There was no one else.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
More Zip for the P.O. 


While the rest of the nation celebrates 
the holidays, the U.S. Post Office yearly 
undergoes its weeks of winter discon- 
tent. This year the Post Office staggered 
beneath a record 9 billion pieces of holi- 
day mail, an avalanche that subsides 
only gradually in the last hours of the 
old year, By diverting $30 million from 
next spring’s budget, hiring temporary 
workers earlier than usual and winning 
a high degree of public cooperation— 
even the White House used ZIP codes 
on its Christmas cards—the Post Office 
managed to get by with only routine de- 
lays in most places. Much worse than a 
couple of weeks of slower deliveries, 
however, is the very real danger of hav- 
ing a “holiday hell” all year long. The 
Johnson Administration fears that the 
ever-growing mail load imposed on an 
archaic postal system could seriously 
erode year-round service in a few years 
unless drastic reforms are made. 

Chicago Snarls. The Post Office now 
handles some 80 billion pieces of mail 
annually, as much as all other countries 


combined. The increase in the past year 
alone was 6%—twice the anticipated 
rise. As a result, in late September and 
early October the Post Office suffered 
some snarls and snafus—particularly in 
Chicago, the nation’s busiest relay point. 
Even after that crisis abated, one large 
direct-mail company reported a ten-day 
delay in sending third-class mail from 
Manhattan to Brooklyn. 

One of the postal system’s worst 
problems is the obsolescence of its fa- 
cilities. Few major terminals have been 
built in the East since World War II. 
While existing processing centers are 
often well situated in relation to rail- 
road networks, mail moves increasingly 
by truck and plane. Automation has 
swept the industrial world but so far 
has barely touched the Post Office, 
where the manual labor of 681,600 em- 
ployees, now reinforced by 150,000 sea- 
sonal workers, still is the prime mover 
of mail. Opposition from powerful post- 
al unions and from some lethargic 
officials has slowed innovation. 

Subject of Ridicule. Less tangible but 
nonetheless real has been the depart- 
ment’s stepchild status in Washington. 
Congress looks at the Post Office De- 
partment as one of the last big pork 
barrels. Appointments and construction 
schedules both remain matters of pa- 
tronage. Because the Post Office charges 
the public for service, the chronic P.O. 
deficit—estimated at $1.2 billion for the 
current fiscal year—is a subject of con- 
gressional ridicule. Yet it is Congress 
that sets the rates, fixes wages, and 
writes other regulations that assure 
losses in most postal operations. 

The Post Office is also caught in a 
personnel bind. The generation of work- 
ers and supervisors recruited in the 
hungry °30s, when civil services at- 
tracted many qualified young men, is 
now retiring. With a basic starting pay 
of $5,331 for clerks and letter carriers, 
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the department is having difficulty sign- 
ing up competent men and even more 
difficulty keeping them. The P.O. is 
20,000 below its roster strength, and 
turnover has been so high that a quarter 
of the nonseasonal force has had less 
than a year’s experience. 

So Drowsy. Recent Postmasters Gen- 
eral have attempted some reform, The 
most effective has been Lawrence 
O'Brien, who took office 13 months ago. 
O'Brien, a onetime aide to John Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson, continues to 
act as Johnson's chief congressional lob- 
byist, and thus has more access to the 
power centers at both ends of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue than most of his predeces- 
sors. He is also acutely aware of his 
department's inadequacies. That he has 
made the President aware of them is 
demonstrated by the fact that in the 
current economy drive on domestic 
spending programs, the P.O.’s $6.2 bil- 
lion budget is escaping with little 
damage. 

Congress agreed this year to liberalize 
parcel-post regulations so as to improve 
the Post Office’s competitive position 
vis-a-vis private carriers. The depart- 
ment’s old office of research and de- 
velopment—so drowsy that it failed to 
spend its small appropriation—has been 
upgraded to bureau status. Starting next 
week, commercial bulk mailers will be 
required to pre-sort and Z1P-code their 
material. The department has begun to 
plan new terminals that will mesh with 
modern transportation lines and to or- 
der data-processing machines for 75 of 
the biggest regional offices. 

Before these reforms take hold, the 
prospect is for more snarls and, in the 
coming year, higher postal rates. Mean- 
while, at the department’s headquarters 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, one improve- 
ment is already evident. The lights that 
used to go out soon after 5 p.m. now 
burn late, January through December, 
holiday season or no. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Snakes in Adam’s Eden 


“I'm just a poor, humble parish priest, 
baby.” The speaker was Adam Clayton 
Powell, the Democratic Congressman 
from Harlem and the pastor of its Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church. 

Poor? Humble? 

Adam Clayton Powell is no ordinary 
clergyman—or Congressman. He spends 
much of his time these days cavorting 
in a Bahamian hideaway with a beauty 
queen that he has put on his payroll. He 
is a fugitive from his own district, where 
he faces a year and four months in jail 
for defying a $164,000 libel judgment. 
He is seen only sporadically in Congress, 
where his absentee record (50% in 1966 
on yea-nay roll-call votes) is one of the 
worst. His fellow House members have 
largely stripped him of his authority as 
chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee; he even faces a challenge 
to his seating in the next Congress. As 
if all this were not enough, a House 
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subcommittee last week conducted three 
days of closed hearings on “alleged ir- 
regularities” involving Powell's con- 
gressional committee. 

Clerk to Cook. According to Sub- 
committee Chairman Wayne Hays of 
Ohio, the sessions revealed irregularities 
aplenty. There was, for example, the 
peculiar case of the 22 travel credit 
cards held by Powell-committee staffers. 
Mrs. Emma Swann, a committee recep- 
tionist whose name appeared on vouch- 
ers for 20 trips, testified that she had 
made only three of them—and that 
they were to Miami for “sightseeing and 
shopping.” Russell Derrickson, staff di- 
rector of Powell’s panel, denied making 
any of the 26 trips charged to his name. 
Odell Clark, the committee’s chief in- 
vestigator, was unable to explain why 
his expense account showed him in Los 
Angeles on a day that travel credit 
vouchers recorded him as flying from 
New York to Miami. Evidence indicat- 
ed, said Hays. that Powell's older son, 
Adam III, 20, a student at M.I.T.. and 
two friends used committee-vouched 
lickets for a trip from New York to 
Washington. 

All told, Hays reported, more than 
half of 150 Powell-committee trips 
charged to the taxpayers during the 89th 
Congress were made by persons other 
than those in whose names the tickets 
were bought. The subcommittee, which 
was authorized by the House three 
months ago to carry out its investiga- 
tion, also heard Silvia Givens, 20, testify 
that she was hired by Powell last Au- 
gust as a clerk, but actually worked as 
a cook-maid at Powell's Bahamian re- 
treat on South Bimini Island. Sub- 
poenaed to appear this week is Powell's 
estranged wife, Yvette, who is on his 
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payroll as a $20,578-a-year assistant, 
though she lives in Puerto Rico. Her 
checks had been going into Powell's 
personal account until last month, when 
she asked that they be sent to her. 

"Invasion of Privacy." Powell, who 
was also requested to testify, denounced 
the probe as a “conspiratorial tarnish- 
ment of my name” and “an invasion of 
privacy,” and consented to appear only 
if 1) the subcommittee would investi- 
gate spending by all House committees 
and 2) the panel inserted in its record 
three journalistic articles on congres- 
sional travels. including a 1960 LiFE 
story reporting that Hays himself once 
charged 47 trips from Washington to 
his home area to a taxpayer-paid con- 
gressional account. 

While the probers fumed, Powell 
continued enjoying the surroundings on 
Bimini, which he calls “Adam’s Eden.” 
There he has been lolling for a month 
with his $19,200-a-year “administrative 
assistant,” Corrine Huff, who was Miss 
Ohio in the 1960 Miss U.S.A. contest. 
When he tires of his one-bedroom villa, 
Powell rests up by fishing for barracuda 
and wahoo from his 31-ft. yacht, 
Adam's Fancy, playing dominoes with 
the natives, sipping Cutty Sark-and- 
milk, and philosophizing in typical 
Powell-ese. “Let’s be sweet and walk 
together,” he said last week. “Keep the 
faith.” As to why he has not made some 
move to purge the contempt charges 
against him, Powell says: “My head 
isn’t bloody, much less bowed.” 

Nonetheless, some snakes are begin- 
ning to appear in Adam’s Eden. The 
Hays subcommittee will make its re- 
port before the 90th Congress convenes, 
and last week one of its members, Re- 
publican Representative William Dick- 
inson of Alabama, suggested that the in- 
vesligating group may recommend 
criminal prosecution of Powell. Califor- 
nia Representative Lionel Van Deerlin 
has threatened to block Powell from 
being seated by invoking a House rule 
giving any member the right to chal- 
lenge the swearing in of another (Time, 
Dec. 9), Moreover, for all of Congress’ 
traditional reluctance to criticize its 
members, Congressmen are under grow- 
ing pressure from constituents to do 
something about Powell. Brooklyn 
Democratic Representative Emanuel 
Celler, for one, considers Powell “as 
obnoxious as a crocodile,” but thinks 
that to expel him—which the House 
could do by a two-thirds majority— 
would be “foolish.” Powell, whose con- 
Stituents elected him to a twelfth term 
in November with 74% of the vote, 
would, says Celler, “be elected all over 
again.” 

Powell could, however, by a simple 
majority vote, be seated only provi- 
sionally pending an investigation of his 
conduct. He seems undisturbed by even 
that prospect. Under such a sanction, 
he would continue drawing his $30,000- 
a-year salary and could, if he managed 
to escape jail, continue to live in Adam's 
Eden pretty much as he does now. 
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RIGHT YOU ARE IF YOU SAY YOU ARE—OBSCURELY 


The scene is the office of the dean of admissions at Instant 
College. A pale adolescent approaches the dean, who ts ap- 
propriately clad in flowing white memos. 

StrupeNtT: Y-you sent for me, sir? 

Dean: Yes, my boy. We've decided to accept you as a 
student here at Instant. 

STUDENT: Sir, I can’t tell you how pleased I am. I mean, 
my high school average is 65, I got straight Ds in mathe- 
matics, confuse the Norman Conquest with D-day, have a 
sub-average IQ, and got turned down by every other college 
in America. Yet in spite of all of this, you've accepted me. 

Dean: Not in spite of it, boy! Because of it! 

SruDENT (dimly): Sir? 

DEAN: Don’t you see? You're a challenge. We're starting 
with nothing—you. Yet before we're through, corporations 
will seek your advice, little magazines will print your mono- 
graphs on such arcane subjects as forensic medicine and 
epistemology, newspapers will publish your utterances as you 
enplane for conferences abroad, 

STUDENT: Me? 

Dean: You. Because you wil! be an Expert. 

STUDENT: An expert what? 

Dean: Just an Expert. 

SrupeNT: But sir, | don't know anything and I can’t learn 
much. Not in four years, anyway. 

Dean: Why, my boy, we'll have you out of here in an 
hour. All you need is the catalyst that instantly transforms 
the lowest common denominator, you, into an Expert. 

Stupent: Money? Power? Intellect? Charm? 

Dean: No. These things are but children’s toys compared 
to Jargon. 

Srupent: Jargon? 

DEAN (turning to his textbook); The dictionary calls it 
“confused, unintelligible language: gibberish, a dialect regard- 
ed as barbarous or outlandish.” But we at Instant call it the 
Expert's Ultimate Weapon. In 1967, it will hypnotize friends, 
quash enemies and intimidate whole nations. Follow me. 

A school bell rings, and the entire faculty enters: Dr. 
Gummidge, professor of sociology; the Rev. Mr. Logos, head 
of the theological seminary; Dr. Beazle, head of the medical 
school; Mr, Flap, instructor in government; and finally, Gen- 
eral Redstone, chief of the ROTC. Dr. Gummidge steps for- 
ward, conducts the student to an uncomfortable chair, mills 
about him like a lonely crowd, and begins. 

GuMMIDGE: Remember Gummidge’s Law and you will 
never be Found Out: The amount of expertise varies in in- 
verse proportion to the number of statements understood 
by the General Public. 

STUDENT: In other words? 

GuMMIDGE: In other words, never say “In other words.” 
That will force you to clarify your statements. Keep all pro- 
nunciamentos orotund and hazy. Suppose your mother comes 
to school and asks how you are doing. Do I reply: “He is 
at the bottom of his class—lazy and good-for-nothing™? 

StupeNt: Why not? Everyone else does. 

GuMMIDGE: I am not everyone else. I reply: “The stu- 
dent in question is performing minimally for his peer group 
and is an emerging underachiever.” 

STUDENT: Wow! 

GuMMIbGE: Exactly. If you are poor, I refer to you as 
disadvantaged; if you live in a slum, you are in a culturally 
deprived environment. 

Srupent: If I want to get out of a crowded class? 

Gum™ipGe: You seek a more favorable pupil-teacher 
ratio, plus a decentralized learning center in the multiversity. 

StupeNT: If I'm learning a language by conversing in it? 

GuMMipGeE: That's the aural-oral method. Say it aloud. 

The student does and is completely incomprehensible. A 
cheer goes up from the faculty. 
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GuMMIDGE; From now on, you must never speak; you 
must verbalize. 

StupENT: Must I verbalize Jargon only to my peer group? 

GummipcGe: Not at all. You can now use it even when ad- 
dressing preschoolers. In his book Translations from the 
English, Robert Paul Smith offers these samples: “He shows 
a real ability in plastic conception.” That means he can make 
a snake out of clay. “He's rather slow in group integration 
and reacts negatively to aggressive stimulus.” He cries easily. 
And “He does seem to have developed late in large-muscle 
control.” He falls on his head frequently. 

StupeNt (awestruck): Vl never be able to do it. 

GumMince: Of course you will, The uninitiated are easily 
impressed. It’s all rather like the ignorant woman who learns 
that her friend’s son has graduated from medical school. 
“How's your boy?” she asks. The friend clucks sadly: “He’s 
a practicing homosexual.” “Wonderful!” cries the first. 
“Where's his office?” Do | make myself clear? 

StupENt: No, sir. 

GuMMiIDGe; Fine. Now open your textbook to the David 
Riesman chapter. Here is the eminent sociologist writing 
about Jargon: “Phrases such as ‘achievement-oriented’ or 
*need-achievement’ were, if | am not mistaken, invented by 
colleagues and friends of mine, Harry Murray and David 
C. McClelland .. . It has occurred to me that they may be 
driven by a kind of asceticism precisely because they are 
poetic men of feeling who... have chosen to deal with 
soft data in a hard way.” Now then, my boy, is there any 
better example of Mapdoodle than that? : 

Srupent: Well, how about these samples from Harvard 
Sociologist. Talcott’ Parsons: “Adaptation, goal-attainment, 
integration and pattern maintenance.” 

GuMMIDGE: Yes, first rate. Even I practice them, just as 
Horowitz plays the scales. Try them in a sentence. Two men 
open a store. Someone provides the cash. What's that? 

STUDENT: Adaptation? 

Gumm™ibGe: And then they entice customers— 

STUDENT: Goal-attainment, 

GUMMIDGE: They set up a sales staff— 

STUDENT: Integration. 

Gum™ipGe: And they don’t steal from the cash register. 

SrupeNtT: They agree to maintain the wider values of the 
culture. That's pattern maintenance. 

GUMMIDGE: Perfect, See how complicated you can make 
things? Imagine what damage you can wreak in the schools 
where a situation is no longer practical, it is viable; where a 
pupil is no longer unmanageable, but alienated. Get it? 

SruDENT: Got it. 

GuMMIDGE: Do books have words and pictures? 

STUDENT: No, sir, they have verbal symbols and visual 
representations. 

GuMMIDGE: You're on your way. For your final exam, 
read and commit to memory the 23rd Psalm Jargonized by 
Alan Simpson, president of Vassar College. 

Srupent (droning): “The Lord is my external-internal 
integrative mechanism. | shall not be deprived of gratifica- 
tions for my viscerogenic hungers or my need-dispositions. 
He motivates me to orient myself towards a nonsocial object 
with effective significance.” 

The student falls into a dreamlike trance during which 
Professor Gummidge tiptoes off and is replaced by the 
Rev. Mr. Logos, who continues the psalm, 

Locos: “He positions me in a nondecisional situation. He 
maximizes my adjustment . . .” (As the student wakes up): 
I'm the Reverend Mr. Logos. Bless you, my son. 

STUDENT: I see you're wearing a turned-around collar and 
a yarmulke, Just what is your religion? 

Locos: I am a theologian. Does that answer you? 

STUDENT: No. 
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Locos: Splendid. How would you refer to a_ priest 
disagreeing with a minister? 

STUDENT: As two guys arguing? 

Locos: No, no, no! Religious leaders never argue, they 
have dialogues, or I-Thou relationships. 

StupeENT: If their studies are mainly about Jesus? 

Locos: They are Christocentrically oriented. If they are 
interpreting the Bible, hermeneutics is the term. 

Srupent: Can you predict what words will be In for the 
theological year ahead? 

Locos: Certainly. Demythologizing, optimism, theology 
of hope, engagé and commitment. 

StupENT: I like dialectic theology and conceptualism, 

Locos: Forget them. They're all Out. Concentrate on 
phenomenology, sociological inspiration, ethical activism, 
crisis of authority. 

STUDENT: Suppose someone realizes that I don't have the 
faintest idea what I'm talking about? 

Locos: Then accuse him of objectification. If he doesn’t 
go away, ask him what he did before he got religion, before 
his ultimate faith-concern, or better still, Se/bstverstiindnis. 

STUDENT: But that's not even English. 

Locos: All the better. Many influential theologians wrote 
in German—Bultmann, Bonhoeffer, Barth—and German 
not only offers us a chance to obfuscate, it adds a tangy 
foreign flavor. For instance, there is Historie, meaning bare 
facts, Geschichte, meaning interpretive history. 

Srupent: Sort of like the difference between The World 
Almanac and Toynbee. 

Locos: Remember Gummidge’s Law: don’t clarify! 

STUDENT: Sorry. 

Locos: Don't let it happen again. Vorverstindnis is one of 
my favorites. It means presupposition, Wissenschaft is far 
better than saying simply discipline or science, and anxiety 
sounds much deeper if you say Angst. If you grow weary of 
German, there is always Greek—almost everyone has seen 
Never on Sunday—with such splendid specimens as keryema 
(message of the Scriptures) and agape (divine love). 

STUDENT (writing furiously); Are you sure Jargon really 
works? In religion, | mean? 

Locos: Does it? I quote from a distinguished cleric: “I 
can’t make heads or tails out of a great deal of what Tillich 
says.” The confessor is Dr. Billy Graham himself. 

At this, the Rev. Mr. Logos is borne away by the laity to 
edit a book of his sermons entitted Through Exegesis and 
Hermeneutics We Arrive at Keryema. In his place steps Dr. 
Beazle, who takes the student's blood pressure, temperature, 
hemoglobin count and wallet. 

Beazte: Now what kind of medical career do you want, 
physical or psychiatric? 

Stupent: | don't know. I never thought about it. 

Beazte: That's a good start. Suppose we begin with plain 
everyday medicine, Was it not Herman Melville who wrote: 
“A man of true science uses but few hard words, and those 
only when none other will answer his purpose; whereas the 
smatterer in science thinks that by mouthing hard words he 
proves that he understands hard things.” Now you don’t want 
to be an ordinary man of true science when you can be a 
full-fledged Smatterer, do you? 

STUDENT: I guess not. 

BEAZLeE: Very well, remember never to let the patient be 
fully aware of what is wrong. Even tonsillitis can be described 
as a malign hypertrophied condition that affects nares and 
pharynx and may result in paraphonia clausa. It was I, you 
know, who wrote the sign seen in hospitals: “Illumination is 
required to be extinguished on these premises on the termi- 
nation of daily activities.” 

Srupenr: Which means— 

BEAZLe: Put out the lights when you leave. 

Srupent: Marvelous. 

BeEAZLe: It was nothing, really. We medical men have been 
confounding patients for years. As far back as 1699, the 
physician and poet Samuel Garth wrote: “The patient's ears 
remorseless he assails/ Murders with jargon where his med- 
icine fails.” Still, physical medicine is nothing compared with 
psychiatry. There’s where we Jargonists truly have our day. 
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Suppose a man loses his wife and is unable to love anyone 
because he is sad. What do I tell him? 

StrupeNt: Cheer up, there are lots of fish in the—? 

BEAZLE (interrupting): Of course not. I intone: You have 
suffered an object loss in which you had an over-cathesis of 
libido and have been unable to decathect the libido and in- 
vest it in a new object. Do you follow me? 

Srupent: I think so. 

Beazte: Then be warned: the public is on our trail; they 
now have learned the meanings of the “oses” and the “itises.” 
You had better replace them with “inadequacies,” and “de- 
pendencies,” tell the man who acts out fantasies that he is 
“role playing,” speak of the creation of a child as “exclusive 
electivity of dynamic specificity.” 

Srupent: And when the child is born? 

BeazLe: His development proceeds through “mutual syn- 
thesis carried on through a functional zone of mutuality.” 

STUDENT: In short, he grows up. 

BEAZLE: In long, he proceeds in a continuous unidirection- 
al ever-varying interplay of organism and environment. 

SrupenT: If a patient is unhappy? 

Beazve: He is having an identity crisis. 

STUDENT: But suppose he’s just unhappy? 

BraZe: No one is just unhappy. Psych harder! 

Srupent: Tl start immediately. I will follow Lionel 
Trilling’s dictum; no one will fall in love and get married 
as long as I'm present. 

Breazie: What will they do? 

Srupent: Their libidinal impulses being reciprocal. they 
will integrate their individual erotic drives and bring them 
within the same frame of reference. How am I doing? 

Beazte: Not badly, but I can still understand you. 

Stupenr: Sorry. Day by day I will grow more obscure, 
until my patients and I completely fail to communicate. 

Beazte: Oh, if only I could believe that! Smog, confuse, 
obfuscate! He exits, to invent a cure for clarity and lucidity 
which he will sell to nine leading pharmaceutical firms. 
Mr. Flap and General Redstone come forward. 

Fiap: Order of magnitude, expedite, implement, reorient, 
interoccupational mobility, mission oriented— 

REDSTONE: Component forces, readiness levels, destruct— 

STUDENT: Excuse me— 

Repstone (ignoring him): Credibility, paramilitary de- 
partment—wide contingency plans, pre-emptive war, sce- 
nario, remote area conflict... 

Far: Expedite, channels, maximize, bureau potential— 

SrupeNt: Gentlemen, please, I— 

Dean: It’s no good, son. Once the civilian and the mili- 
tary start arguing, it can go on for years. 

RepsTONE: Circular error probability, target systems, pipe- 
line requirements, deterrent gaps . . . counterinsurgency . . . 
soft target... The general grinds to a halt, Two enlisted 
men enter, paint him a neutral olive drab and carry him off 
to the Pentagon, where he will replace a computer. 

Fiap (running down): Extended care facilities . . . 
oligopoly... input... phasein . . . interlocking intervention 
... (He creaks, coughs and crawls into a filing cabinet.) 

Dean (handing the student a diploma printed on sheep- 
like vinyl: We've done all we can for you, son. In George 
Orwell's paraphrase: “The race is not to the swift—nor the 
battle to the strong... but time and chance—" 

Stupent: I know. “Objective considerations of contem- 
porary phenomena compels the conclusion that success or 
failure in competitive activities exhibits no tendency to be 
commensurate with innate capacity, but that a considerable 
clement of the unpredictable must be taken into account.” 

Dean: Exactly. (Moist of eve, he pats the new graduate 
on the head.) You can now take your pick of careers in 
medicine, religion, business and geopolitics—as well as wine- 
tasting and art criticism. And if you fail at everything, there's 
a job for you at Instant College. (Calling after him as the 
student exits.) And remember, it is better to curse one 
candle than to light the darkness . . . 

He extinguishes the lights, leaving the audience in black- 
NESS QS 
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THE WORLD 





INDIA 


Cornucopia Limited 

The U.S. announced last week that it 
will ship 900,000 tons of wheat and 
sorghum to India, to relieve the agonies 
of that country’s second straight year of 
drought. The emergency allotment will 
serve to dispel reports that President 
Johnson has delayed new food outlays 
because of a fit of personal pique over 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's speech- 
es against U.S. policy in Viet Nam. It 
will assure the eastward flow of food 
along the so-called “bridge of boats” 





THE HUNGRY IN BIHAR 
Help across the bridge of boats. 


until March and feed millions in the 
northern state of Bihar and other places 
where the rice crop has been a disaster. 

Nevertheless, the Administration has 
made it clear that aid on such a scale 
cannot go on forever. This year, out of 
the entire U.S. wheat crop, one-fourth 
(9,000,000 tons) went to India. For 
weeks, there had been no word on 
whether the U.S. plans to sign another 
wheat agreement with India—to re- 
place one that expires Dec. 31. The 
long delay reflected the White House 
view that India could be moving faster 
in modernizing its agriculture and that 
other countries must share the burden 
by providing grain, fertilizer or the hard 
currency to buy it. 

While the U.S. sells its wheat for 
rupees, which cannot be converted to 
dollars, other Western wheat-producing 
nations have showh a natural prefer- 
ence for sales to Communist bloc coun- 
tries and China for hard currencies. 
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Now—as if in response to the broad 
hints from the U.S.—Canada and Aus- 
tralia have promised to sell substantial 
amounts to India next year. Last week 
even the Soviet Union, itself an importer 
of some grains, announced an outright 
donation of 200,000 tons of wheat. 

As for the future, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman has made it 
clear that U.S. wheat reserves have 
dwindled to their lowest levels in years 
and that India cannot count on the U.S. 
for more than half the 11 million tons 
that it will need next year. The day of 
the automatic long-term commitment 
is gone, and Washington seems inclined 
to take a look from month to month 
at what it can spare. 


The Uncertain Trumpet 

Even as millions go to bed hungry, 
new mouths are born in India with met- 
ronomic regularity. This month the 
population soared over the 500-million 
mark, prompting Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi to complain that her task is a 
lot like “building a house on land that 
is constantly flooded.” Having just com- 
pleted a “family-planning fortnight” to 
sell anew the slogan that “A small fam- 
ily is a happy one,” the government— 
which has been endorsing birth control 
for 36 years—is still looking for ways 
to make this revolutionary idea catch 
fire across the land. 

Many Indian women think it is their 
duty to bear male heirs in order to 
please their husbands—and are thus 
puzzled by the slogan. Poor outcastes 
think of every new baby not as another 
mouth to feed but as a potential bread- 
winner for the family. Moslem mullahs 
(religious teachers) will not urge their 
believers to practice birth control for 
fear that the Hindus will go on prolifer- 
ating and widen their population and 
political advantage. 

Green for "Go." From the start, 
however, miscalculation by the pro- 
gram’s planners set back the whole 
campaign. Indian experts now laugh at 
the Nehru government's drive to con- 
trol births through the rhythm method. 
Even then it was Known that peasant 
women, because of their exhausting 
chores and lack of nourishment, usu- 
ally have irregular menstrual cycles. 
Moreover, the colored beads that the 
government distributed to the peasants 
for keeping track of the days—green 
for “go” and red for “stop”—failed for 
the astonishing reason that many wom- 
en never looked at them until the lights 
were out, and then the colors were in- 
distinguishable. 

Even if birth-control pills were eco- 
nomical, it would be an uphill battle to 
train peasant women in their regular 
use. These days, the government is re- 
lying instead on the cheaper intrau- 
terine plastic loop. Though it is about 
the simplest and most economical con- 
traceptive available to India, the coil- 





shaped device has given rise to a host 
of rumors, one of them a report that it 
gives the husband an electric shock. 
More than 1,000,000 women have been 
fitted with the loops at clinics. Another 
1,780,000 Indians have voluntarily un- 
dergone sterilization (for payments of 
less than $4). Even the sum of these 
two figures leaves the country a long 
way from its goal of cutting the birth 
rate from the present 41 per 1,000 to 
25 per 1,000. 

Support for Abstinence. Too often 
the government has set unreachable 
goals and succumbed to the euphoria 
of issuing reports and statistics rather 
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BIRTH CONTROL AD IN NEW DELHI 
Miscalculation from the start. 


than taking action. Next year, for ex- 
ample, it is promising to put up 10,000 
more billboards with such slogans as 
“Use the Loop” and to show slides at 
intermissions in 5,000 movie theaters. 
For the vast propaganda drive that it 
needs, however, a mere $1,330,000 has 
been budgeted. So uncertain is the 
trumpet for birth control in India that 
the official most responsible for selling 
the urgency of contraceptives—Health 
and Family Planning Minister Sushila 
Nayar—believes that the best approach 
is brahmacharya, monklike abstinence. 


RHODESIA 
The Last Thread 


The rebellion last year of Ian Smith's 
white supremacist regime was compli- 
cated by one fact: most of Rhodesia’s 
220,000 whites are of British stock, Had 
it been otherwise, British Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson would not have been 
afraid to use British troops against “our 
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kith and kin.” Nor would Smith, whose 
father emigrated from Scotland, have 
felt it necessary to declare Rhodesia’s 
“continued allegiance” to the Queen— 
and keep the Union Jack flying. But 
family ties can go only so far. Last week 
Smith suggested that the last thin thread 
to London would soon be cut, He would 
have to check with his legal advisers, he 
said, but it might well be that when Brit- 
ain asked the U.N. Security Council to 
impose economic sanctions against his 
regime fortnight ago, “we willy nilly be- 
came a republic at that time.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Dealing with Deviates 

Almost every session of Parliament 
in the past decade has hotly debated 
the controversial recommendations of a 
government commission that came out 
in favor of relaxing the laws against 
homosexuality. When the suggestions 
were first introduced as legislation, the 
outcry was so shrill that the bill was 
overwhelmingly defeated, amid cries 
that the whole idea was “scandalous.” 
“filthy” and “bestial.” But in ten years, 
the mood in Parliament—and in the 
country—has changed. Last week the 
House of Commons passed the bill over 
token opposition, and it will soon go on 
the statute books. 

To be sure, the measure does not spell 
total license for deviates. It permits 
male homosexual relations in private be- 
tween consenting adults. But there has 
been no relaxation of penalties for in- 
decent acts committed in public, and 
offenses against youths under 21 are 
dealt with more harshly than before. 
What the bill does, says Laborite Spon- 
sor Leo Abse, is remove the “brutal 
choice” that offered the would-be law- 
abiding homo “either celibacy or crimi- 
nality, and nothing in between.” 

The bill's proponents argued that the 
old bans were unenforceable, that fewer 
than 100 homosexuals were convicted 
each year for acts behind closed doors 
(the number of homosexuals in Britain 
has been estimated to be as high as 
1,000,000, or one out of every 23 
males). Some pointed to a double 
standard in the fact that Lesbians may 
do as they like—free of any regulation 
by the law. Others contended that male 
deviates, living otherwise respectable 
lives, are liable to blackmail and are 
often driven to suicide because of the 
criminal stigma. Abse also pointed out 
that “to send homosexuals to over- 
crowded, hermetically sealed male pris- 
ons is as therapeutically useless as in- 
carcerating a sex maniac in a harem.” 

In passing the bill, Britain moved far 
beyond the pattern in the U.S., where 
only Illinois has legalized private acts. 
All major European countries except 
West Germany have eased restrictions on 
homosexuals. Most Britons seemed re- 
lieved that the matter was finally set- 
tled. As the London Daily Telegraph 
later reported, the House was glad to 
get “this confounded measure out of 
the way at last.” 
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THE WAR 


Notice to the North 

U.S. bombers struck hard and fast in 
Viet Nam before the 48-hour holiday 
truce. 

The biggest target was the rug- 
ged, bomb-pocked Demilitarized Zone, 
where two North Vietnamese divisions 
have been massing for several months 
and funneling forces over the border. 
Last week one battalion of the 26th 
Marine Regiment had been searching 
for infiltrating forces for two days, 
when the infiltrators suddenly turned up 
under cover of fog and attacked two 
Marine positions. To back up the Ma- 
rines, B-S2 bombers swarmed in from 
Guam for the second straight week and 
blasted the area around the zone. 

When the weather cleared in the Red 
River delta to the north, seven flights of 
American fighter-bombers hammered 
the Ha Gia fuel dump 14 miles outside 
of Hanoi and only three miles from 








also been spending more and more time 
on Red Chinese airfields across the bor- 
der, possibly for pilot training. 

What would happen if the MIGs sud- 
denly swarmed aloft in numbers and be- 
came more aggressive? “We would 
simply have to do more of what we are 
doing now,” shrugged one Air Force 
spokesman in Saigon. “We are not up 
there chasing MIGs. We are trying to 
put bombs on targets.” So far, those 
targets have not included MIG airfields 
themselves, since Washington does not 
yet consider them worth the risk of en- 
larging the war. But if air opposition 
reached the point where U.S. planes 
were constantly forced to jettison their 
bombloads in order to defend them- 
selves before reaching their targets, then 
the Air Force would be all for a shift in 
tactics—if the White House permitted 
it. “The MiGs,” says one high-ranking 
Air Force officer in Washington, 
“would have to be taken out either in 
the air—or on the ground.” 

ar 


HEADHUNTERS ABOUT TO JUMP NEAR SAIGON 
Tricky tactics for tricky terrain. 


Phuc Yen, North Viet Nam's largest 
airbase. It was the fourth raid on Ha 
Gia in two months and served notice on 
Hanoi that the U.S. would continue 
blasting strategic targets near the capi- 
tal, despite the recent international up- 
roar (Time, Dec. 23) triggered by 
North Viet Nam’s discredited charges 
that the U.S. was bombing residential 
areas inside Hanoi itself. 

Ready for a Shift. All the while. Red 
fighter planes kept their distance. One 
exception: two prop-driven — aircraft 
spotted by radar heading toward the 
cruiser U.S.S. Long Beach in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. Two Phantom F-4Bs 
streaked off the aircraft carrier U.S.S. 
Kitty Hawk and downed them with air- 
to-air missiles. Though the skies were 
otherwise clear of enemy planes, U.S. 
pilots wondered how long they would 
stay that way. In the past two months 
North Viet Nam has built its air force 
from 70 to [IO MiGs. Curiously 
enough, North Vietnamese MIGs have 


Look Before Leaping 

In tricky combat terrain, U.S. troops 
have to develop all types of tricky tac- 
tics. A 32-man reconnaissance company 
of the 9th Cavalry Regiment has a new 
technique for getting out of their heli- 
copters even before they land. In un- 
secured areas where the enemy may be 
lying in wait, the troops clamber out on 
the skids, and as the chopper flutters 
down to five or six feet above the land- 
ing area, they jump. They call them- 
selves the “Headhunters.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


One More Step 

South Viet Nam's 117-Deputy Con- 
slituent) Assembly last week moved 
steadily ahead in its drive to complete 
the draft of a new national constitution 
by February. 

On the heels of its earlier choice of 
a presidential form of government, the 
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Assembly deliberated only three hours 
in its rococo meeting hall in Saigon be- 
fore voting for a two-chamber legis- 
lature. The plan is for a House of Rep- 
resentatives, which would probably act 
as the major lawmaking body and in- 
clude 150 members, and a Senate that 
is expected to become a senior advisory 
body, with an estimated 30 “elders.” 
With bicameralism, said the committee 
chairman who recommended it, “the 
people will have a wide representation. 
and it will be difficult for the govern- 
ment to buy up the legislature.” 

To interpret the law, the Assembly 
voted for an independent judiciary, 
which will operate on an equal footing 
with the legislative and executive 
branches and come under the jurisdic- 
tion of a Supreme Court. In the past, 
South Viet Nam’s judiciary has been 
independent only in theory; in fact, its 
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decisions were heavily influenced by the 
government. 

On a lower level, the Assembly called 
for the popular election of hamlet, vil- 
lage, city and provincial leaders, as well 
as their respective councils. Thus the 
constitution would reduce the power 
of the central government, which now 
appoints nearly all local and provincial 
officials. As the plan’s supporters de- 
scribe il, it would also strike a telling 
blow in the war against the Viet Cong. 
“Since the military took power.” said 
one delegate, “we have seen only cor- 
ruption at the local and central levels 
because everyone is appointed. This is an 
ideological war. People only like men 
they have elected. This means democ- 
racy, and democracy means a quicker 
halt to the war.” 

The central government, however, 
would still have a loud voice in local 
matters. Its national police would op- 
erate in villages and hamlets, and the 
government could sack any mayors or 
provincial chiefs who violate “the con- 
stitution, the laws or national policy.” 
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WEST GERMANY 
The Bridge on the River Saale 


Nothing is quite so symbolic of unity 
as a bridge, and last week West Ger- 
mans celebrated the opening of a bridge 
that seemed the very embodiment of 
their dreams of reunification. The struc- 
ture, 656 feet long, spans the River 
Saale, the boundary that divides the 
southern parts of East and West Ger- 
many. To add to the glow, the bridge 
was the first project of any kind on 
which the two Germanys have collab- 
orated: the West put up the money, 
the East supplied the labor. 

But symbolism and reality do not al- 
ways coincide. Although the new bridge 
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THE BRIDGE 
Symbolism at odds with reality. 


shortens the autobahn between Munich 
and West Berlin by 21 miles, it provides 
no link whatsoever between East and 
West Germany: the autobahn runs 
through a sealed corridor from which 
motorists cannot stray. Its inaugura- 
tion, moreover, had to be accomplished 
without ceremony because the two gov- 
ernments refused to meet each other to 
open it. Bridge or no bridge, the truth 
is that the two Germanys seem to be 
drawing farther apart. For the first time 
since 1962, the Berlin Wall remained 
closed for Christmas this year: Bonn 
and Pankow could not agree on terms 
to renew their informal “humanitarian” 
pact to allow West Berliners to visit rel- 
atives living in the Communist sector of 
the city. 

Impossible Price. One basic reason 
for the widened gap is the fact that 
East German Party Boss Walter UI- 


bricht has imposed an impossible price 
for any further dealings with Bonn. 
Whereas he was willing to negotiate 
before on an informal basis, Ulbricht 
now refuses to talk unless the West 
Germans decide to give official recog- 
nition to his regime—and, in the proc- 
ess, accept the principle that Germany 
must remain divided. There is another 
reason for the freeze: Pankow wants 
absolutely nothing to do with Herbert 
Wehner, Bonn’s new Minister of All- 
German Affairs. 

Wehner, 60, is a powerful and puri- 
tanical figure in the coalition govern- 
ment that took office last month. He 
has never run for election and has never 
before accepted a government office of 
any kind, preferring always to remain 
in the background. Until recently, he 
operated out of an office so small that 
he could fit in only one visitor at a time. 
For the past eight years, however, he 
has been deputy chairman—and the or- 
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ganizational brains—of Willy Brandt's 
Social Democratic Party. 

A tireless and meticulous worker, he 
often spends all day receiving visitors, 
then works far into the night to catch 
up on his backlog of paper work. His 
ascetic self-discipline and brilliance as 
a back-room negotiator have put him 
in firm command of his party and won 
him the grudging respect of opposition 
leaders. Franz Josef Strauss, Bavaria’s 
powerful Christian Socialist leader, 
calls him the “most important man in 
German politics.” 

It was Wehner who in 1959 rammed 
through the Socialists’ far-reaching “Bad 
Godesberg Plan,” which swept Marx 
aside, renounced class warfare and came 
out in favor of progressive capitalism. 
It was he who worked out the details of 
the coalition government with the Chris- 
tian Democrats, then talked rebellious 
party members into accepting it. It was 
he also who conceived the series of tele- 
vision debates, scheduled to begin this 
year, that would have been the first pub- 
lic political dialogue between East and 
West Germany—if Ulbricht had not 
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stepped in at the last minute to overrule 
Communist participation. 

Pal & Peer. Wehner holds a special 
terror for the Pankow regime: before 
the war, he was in the top echelon of 
the German Communist Party. He was 
Ulbricht’s pal and peer, gave orders to 
many of the men who now make up 
East Germany's coterie of bosses, Ar- 
rested in Sweden in 1941, he renounced 
Communism from his jail cell and was 
expelled from the party. Ever since, his 
former comrades have regarded him as 
a traitor and a menace. Twice their gun- 
men have tried to kill him, and his ap- 
pointment as All-German Affairs Min- 
ister brought bitter screams of rage 
from Pankow. 

Despite the complaints from the other 
side, Wehner believes he can make 
progress toward bringing the two Ger- 
manys closer together. He plans to offer 
easy credit to encourage “inner-German 
trade,” hopes eventually to set up a 
formal economic federation. To soothe 
Eastern feelings a bit, he has already 
ended Bonn’s long insistence on refer- 
ring to Ulbricht’s realm only as “Soviet- 
occupied Germany”; the new official eu- 
phemism, calculated to be less offensive, 
is simply “the other Germany.” 

Wehner has also scrapped one of the 
primary articles of faith of all previous 
Bonn governments: that West Germany 
will never, under any circumstances, 
recognize the Pankow Communists. He 
would be happy to establish relations 
with East Germany, Wehner allowed last 
week, under one condition: that “the 
present regime” hold “free and secret 
elections” to prove that it represents the 
17 million people it rules. Communist 
states being what they are, that day is 
anything but imminent. 


GREECE 
Finishing the Condemned 


In the years since World War II, 
Greece has had 40 governments—an 
average Of two a year, Government 
No. 40, under moderate Stephanos 


Stephanopoulos, was as shaky as the 
shakiest. Its parliamentary majority nev- 
er topped six votes. Even though he 
had lasted an incredible 15 months, 
Premier Stephanopoulos was anything 
but confident. “I feel like a Cary! Chess- 
man,” he told a visitor two weeks ago. 
“I Know I am condemned. What I do 
not know is when they are going to 
give me the electric chair.” As it turned 
out, they gave it to him last week. 

In an unexpected move, Panayotis 
Kanellopoulos, leader of the conserva- 
tive National Radical Union, announced 
that he was pulling out of the govern- 
ment coalition. Since his party provided 
99 of the regime's 153 parliamentary 
votes, Stephanopoulos was instantly fin- 
ished. Said he when told the news: 
“But why now? Even in Viet Nam 
they've declared a truce for Christ- 
mas.” In Athens’ complex politics, the 
reason for the timing was far from 
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PREMIER PARASKEVOPOULOS 
Why so long for the chair? 


some saw the fine hand of 
wily old ex-Premier George Papan- 
dreou, who for months has been de- 
manding that the government resign 
and call new elections. It was Papan- 
dreou whom Stephanopoulos ultimately 
succeeded in 1965, after discovery of 
an abortive plot to infiltrate the military 
with leftists. Kanellopoulos supposedly 
agreed to press for an amnesty for the 
accused plotters (among them, Papan- 
dreou’s son); in return, the popular, 
antimonarchist Papandreou would con- 
sent to hold off on elections, giving 
Kanellopoulos a chance to build his 
own popularity with voters. 

Whatever the reasons behind the 
government's collapse, nimble young 
King Constantine promptly quelled the 
crisis by appointing a nonpolitical care- 
taker Premier to prepare for elections 


clear. But 
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MITTERRAND, MOLLET & ROCHET (RIGHT) 
Not an entirely Popular Front. 


which, Constantine decreed, will not be 
held until May. The man for the job: 
National Bank Governor Ioannis Par- 
askevopoulos. The white-haired former 
economics professor should do well. He 
performed the same task in 1964, and 
elections at that time went off so well 
that even his opponents admiringly 
dubbed him “the impeccable caretaker 
Premier.” 


FRANCE 
The Pact of the Left 


The Communist Party is the second 
largest political organization in France. 
Outnumbered only by De Gaulle’s mas- 
sive Union pour la Nouvelle Republique, 
it can count on drawing at least 20% of 
the votes in any nationwide election, 
and on winning at least 10% of the 
seats in the National Assembly. Despite 
its strength, however, it does not play a 
significant role in French politics. Since 
1947, when the cold war began in earn- 
est, the Communists have been rebel- 
lious outcasts, shunned by bourgeois 
parties and by the non-Communist left 
as well, 

Last week their isolation abruptly 
ended. Wearing a broad smile and a 
television-blue shirt, Party Secretary- 
General Waldeck Rochet told a crowded 
news conference that the Communists 
had just signed an agreement to col- 
laborate with two major non-Commu- 
nist parties—the Socialists and Radicals 
and a group of small but highly in- 
fluential leftist “political clubs.” Seated 
quietly beside Rochet, in a grand dis- 
play of their new-found unity, were 
Socialist. Party Secretary-General Guy 
Mollet and Frangois Mitterrand, presi- 
dent of the powerful Federation of the 
Democratic Socialist Left. 

Good or Bad. To many Frenchmen, 
the scene recalled the Popular Fronts 
that surged to power in the ‘30s under 
the banner of militant antifascism. For 
all the fanfare, however, the new leftist 
pact was a far cry from that. Although 
the new league agreed in general that 
such things as De Gaulle’s force de 
frappe and the American bombing of 
North Viet Nam were bad and that 
birth control and capital-gains taxes 
were good, its members found much 
more to disagree on, such as whether 
NATO was good or bad. So divided were 
the parties, in fact, that the only spe- 
cific action to which they would commit 
themselves was to work together to try 
to defeat Gaullist candidates in the par- 
liamentary elections next March. Even 
that collaboration will be limited. It ap- 
plies only to runoff elections in which 
two leftist candidates face one Gaullist. 
In such cases, one of the leftists will be 
expected to withdraw and throw his 
votes to the other, 

Chere was no guarantee that all par- 
ties would adhere to the pact. Despite 
Communist objections, the democratic 
leftists announced that in some elections 
they might throw their support behind 
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candidates of Jean Lecanuet’s Progres- 
sive Catholic Party. (Cracked Socialist 
Mollet: “Hell does not begin just to 
the right of the Radical Party.”) The 
Socialist vice president of the National 
Assembly, Jean Montalat. went even 
one step further. Pact or no pact, he 
warned stoutly, he would refuse to bow 
out to a Communist if he faced a run- 
off election. 

With so much dissension and so many 
restrictions to haunt them, it might be 
wondered why the French leftist parties 
had bothered to sign the agreement at 
all. Their motive was simple: a desper- 
ate attempt to stop “the regime of per- 
sonal power” of Charles de Gaulle. In 
the present Assembly, De Gaulle en- 
joys a commanding majority of 265 
seats over all other parties combined— 
and, as proved by straw votes and re- 
cent municipal elections, he is still run- 
ning strong. 





for work and relief. France has 600 
Algerian graduate engineers, while Al- 
geria itself has only 100. 

"No Need for Lessons.” In the 
mountain villages of the Kabylia re- 
gion, once-fierce tribesmen wait like 
famished eagles for postal checks from 
sons and nephews working in France. 
The once-flourishing port of Oran is 
almost idle, and at the nearby town of 
Arzew, heralded as one of Algeria’s 
leading new industrial zones, building 
sites still lie empty because of the short- 
age of foreign capital. To add to the 
misery, farm land in western Algeria 
has been burned black by the worst 
drought in a decade, cutting the year’s 
grain supply in half. 

Boumediene insists that Algeria can 
solve its problems alone. “Algeria has 
no need for lessons from abroad,” he 
says, “and her children have no need of 
foreign counselors to tell them how to 


roughly only 1% of the country’s ad- 
ministrative budget. 

Boumediene is even trying to patch 
up relations with Egypt's Nasser, who 
was so miffed by Boumediene’s over- 
throw of President Ahmed ben Bella 18 
months ago that he personally quashed 
a conference of neutral nations sched- 
uled for Algeria. Last month Boume- 
diene made his first state visit to Cairo, 
and suddenly the two Arab leaders were 
touring the capital like old friends—all 
smiles. 

A Nervous Leader. Boumediene’s 
power base is his army, and he is spend- 
ing almost one-third of the national 
budget on military hardware, most of 
it bought from Russia, In the process, 
Boumediene has built Algeria into the 
third largest military power in Africa, 
after Egypt and South Africa. He has 
also. built a menacing opposition. 
Though he has purged his enemies from 





BOUMEDIENE 


ALGERIA 


Blushing Strongman 

A Western diplomat once described 
Houari Boumediene as a man you had 
to stumble over to notice in a crowded 
room. At such comments, Boumediene 
will blush to the roots of his reddish 
hair. Tall, withdrawn, wraithlike, the 
army colonel is an authentic revolu- 
tionary, but he has so little taste for 
haranguing crowds that he usually gives 
his speeches in classical Arabic, which 
most Algerians do not understand. “Be- 
lieve me.” he is wont to remark, “I 
don’t like the role of No, | man.” 

The reticent, reluctant son of a peas- 
ant farmer, he rules a nation that won 
a bloody struggle for independence four 
years ago, and has since suffered grief 
from a pell-mell plunge into socialism. 
It is a land where 3,000,000 out of 12 
million people are unemployed and 2,- 
000,000 more are only partially em- 
ployed. It is a land of piercing poverty, 
bitter-cold winters and scorching hot 
summers—all of which have combined 
to drive 700,000 Algerians to Europe 
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ALGERIAN TROOPS ON PARADE 
And famished eagles stared down from the heights. 


construct the new society.” Yet foreign 
counselors are everywhere. With its 
own talent draining away to Europe, 
Algeria counts on 11,000 French tech- 
nicians to run the country’s railroads, 
waterworks and powerhouses. Most of 
the hospitals and clinics are manned by 
doctors from the U.S., France and the 
Communist bloc. Some 1,500 Russians 
are advising the army. 

Algeria’s leader clearly wants the 
help to keep coming. Though Boume- 
diene still rails against “criminal Amer- 
ican aggression in Viet Nam,” he is 
privately imploring the U.S. for 500,- 
000 tons of wheat. To improve rela- 
tions with France, which has whittled 
Algerian aid by 50% because of con- 
tinued friction between the two coun- 
tries, Boumediene’s government signed 
a new treaty with Paris last week that 
clears up at least one major area of dis- 
pute—the amount and terms of repay- 
ment of Algeria’s pre-independence 
debt. Under the agreement, Algeria 
agreed to pay France $80 million on a 
long-term basis, with its heaviest annual 
payments amounting to $6 million, or 


the Algerian Labor Federation and 
sacked rivals on the 24-man_ Revolu- 
tionary Council, many pro—Ben Bella 
men still surround him in high gov- 
ernment posts. Outside the country, 
powerful exiles like Independence Hero 
Mohammed Boudiaf are threatening to 
organize subversion against him. Ben 
Bella, who could well be the leader of 
such a revolt, is regularly shifted from 
prison to prison by special order of his 
nervous successor. 

Under the circumstances, Boumedi- 
ene still does not feel safe enough to 
restore the constitution and National 
Assembly, which were suspended after 
the coup that raised him to power; in- 
stead, Boumediene rules by decree 
through his Revolutionary Council. His 
one grudging concession to democracy 
has been a promise of municipal elec- 
tions in February. “A country such as 
ours,” Boumediene says, “which has 
everything to do, which has need for 
order, organization and discipline after 
the terrible crises it has undergone, can- 
not allow itself the luxury of a formal 
democracy.” 
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TURKEY 


A Polite Distance 

When Premier Siileyman Demirel, 42. 
swept to power 14 months ago, his vic- 
tory was credited largely to Turkey's 
growing disdain for the eager flirtation 
with Russia carried on by his chief oppo- 
nent, foxy former Premier Ismet InGnii, 
83. In recent months, however, Demirel 
has begun some mild flirting of his own. 
He has received Rumanian Premier Ion 
Gheorghe Maurer and Bulgarian For- 
eign Minister Ivan Bashev, sent official 
delegations to Poland, Russia and Al- 
bania. Last week Demirel welcomed his 
biggest Communist visitor yet: Soviet 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin, the first Rus- 
sian Premier ever to visit Turkey. 

At first glance, all this might seem to 
be a radical departure for a man of pro- 
nounced pro-West sympathies, But in 
fact Demirel was simply making ges- 
tures that would muffle the critics in 
Turkey who feel he is too friendly to the 
West. An ambitious politician with big 
plans for development and reform, De- 
mirel took office with one stiff strike 
against him: he was the political heir of 
ex-Strongman Adnan Menderes, whom 
the army overthrew in 1960 and exe- 
cuted, As a result, the army was at first 
suspicious of him, and the left-of-center 
opposition, led by Inénii, did its noisiest 
best to discredit him as a lackey of the 
U.S. For months the opposition man- 
aged to block every government bill, 
since Demirel lacked a majority in the 
upper house of Parliament. Finally, the 
new Premier undercut Inénii by soften- 
ing his stand against the East, wooed two 
independent Senators into his party, and 
won the full parliamentary majority that 
he had lacked at the start. Along the 
way, he also broadened his support 
among military men, including Turkish 
President Cevdet Sunay, a career army 
general who is in effect the army watch- 
dog over Demirel’s government. Thus 
fortified, Demirel pressed ahead with 
his development program 

Up to the Ears. For Turkey's 26 mil- 
lion peasants, who represent 80% of the 
country’s population, Demirel is form- 
ing cooperatives, liberalizing agricul- 
tural credits, promoting the use of fer- 
tilizers and modern farm tools, setting 
up an agricultural college at Erzureem 
in eastern Anatolia, and building three 
dams for irrigation and rural power that 
will help double the country’s electrical 
capacity by 1970. 

To spur industry, the government is 
relaxing controls and offering invest- 
ment incentives. Nearly all of Turkey's 
100 biggest industrial enterprises filed 
expansion plans during 1966, and new 
industry is sprouting up. Last week 
the government unveiled Turkey's first 
homemade automobile, the Anadol, a 
sprightly little sedan that will go into 
production next month. “We are up to 
our ears in projects,” Demirel says ex- 
citedly. “There is plenty of copper, lead 
and zine in eastern Anatolia. There is 
some oil. There are magnificent stands 
of hardwood and softwood timber. To- 
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KOSYGIN & DEMIREL (SEATED) AT STATE DINNER 
Underwhelmed by it all. 


bacco is already thriving around Izmir. 
There is great potential for livestock. 
Our Mediterranean coastal beaches 
could bring us $100 million a year from 
tourism.” 

Neighborly Intentions. Moscow clear- 
ly hopes to join in the expansion. Since 
1965, it has been offering Turkey a $200 
million industrial-aid package, which 
Demirel has shrugged aside, Last week 
during six hours of talks wedged in 
among the wreath layings, factory tours 
and cocktail parties, Kosygin repeated 
the offer; this time, the two countries 
appeared close to agreement on at least 
a sulphuric acid plant and a wood- 
products factory. When Demirel raised 
objections to a recent $1,400,000 Czech- 
oslovakian arms shipment to Greek 
Cypriots, for possible use against Turk- 
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BREZHNEV ACCEPTING MEDAL 
Quick to minimize the mug. 


ish Cypriots, Kosygin said he regretted 
the sale. But it was, he claimed, com- 
pletely out of his hands. Demirel also 
chided his guest about Russian ships that 
refuse to let Turkish pilots guide them 
through Turkey’s tricky Dardanelles 
straits. 

As for his country’s Western ties, De- 
mirel emphasized that “Turkey is stick- 
ing to NATO.” But, he assured Kosygin, 
that should not interfere with relations 
between the two countries. As proof of 
his neighborly intentions, Demirel even 
accepted an invitation to visit Russia, 

All the while, however, Demirel man- 
aged to keep a polite, if not downright 
chilly distance during the seven-day vis- 
it. At one banquet, most Moslems pres- 
ent ignored the fact that it was the holy 
month of Ramadan and broke their day- 
time fasts to eat with Kosygin; Demirel 
left his plate untouched. In fact, as 
one Russian put it, Kosygin felt “under- 
whelmed™ by the reception he got. Pos- 
sibly by design, possibly not, Demirel's 
government even picked last week to 
leak the announcement of a new arms 
agreement with the U.S. that will pro- 
vide Turkey with $670 million in mili- 
tary aid between now and 1970, 


RUSSIA 
The Hero 


As Premier Kosygin was flying to a 
cool reception in Turkey, all the adula- 
tion at home seemed to be going to his 
comrade, Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev. 
Ever since they toppled Nikita Khru- 
shchev from power two years ago, So- 
viet leaders have rhapsodized about the 
Virtues of “collective leadership” and 
ranted against Nikita’s “cult of person- 
ality.” Last week on the occasion of his 
60th birthday, Brezhnev was made a 
Hero of the Soviet Union. In a rare 
event, his leonine likeness stared enig- 
matically from Pravda and special edi- 
tions of the other Moscow newspapers. 
Was Brezhnev actually fostering his own 
little cult? 


Kremlinologists dutifully measured 
the size of Brezhnev’s mug with that 
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of Khrushchev when he won the same 
honor in 1964 on his 70th birthday; it 
was only half as big. In the detailed 
press accounts of Brezhnev's career, 
some experts saw an effort to show fra- 
ternal Communist parties that Brezhnev 
has the stature to lead them against Chi- 
na. Others saw the boost for Brezhnev 
as ratification of his victory in a guns v. 
butter dispute: Kosygin is said to have 
opposed the 8% increase in military 
outlays approved two weeks ago. 

But if there was a growing sense 
of competition in the top ranks of 
the Kremlin, Brezhnev—recognized all 
along by most experts as primus inter 
pares—was quick to minimize its im- 
portance. Said he as the new medal was 
pinned to his chest: “In the face of the 
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DEFENDANT WORTHAM & STOLEN BEAR 
The right time at the wrong time. 


great task that has to be accomplished, I 
am encouraged by an awareness of the 
fact that in the entire Central Commit- 
tee and the government we are working 
as a smooth, harmonious collective, 
relying On each other's assistance.” 


“Want to Change Dollars?” 

“Can you give me the right time?” 
The question is well known to Ameri- 
can tourists in every major Russian city. 
Usually accompanied by a furtive look, 
it is a standard opening gambit of a 
breed of young Soviet citizens that the 
Kremlin has long tried to stamp out: 
the black marketeers. They waste little 
time in getting to the point: “Want to 
change dollars? I can give you a good 
price. 

The offer is tempting. Whereas the 
ruble is officially pegged at $1.11, the 
tourist can get it on the black market 
for anywhere from 25¢ to 66¢. But it is 
also dangerous, as two young American 
tourists discovered last week. Hauled 
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before a Leningrad court were Buel 
Ray Wortham, 25, of North Little 
Rock, Ark., and Craddock M. Gilmour, 
24, of Salt Lake City, who had made 
the mistake of talking about their black- 
market dealings in the presence of their 
Intourist guide. In addition, Wortham 
was accused of stealing a “national 
treasure” from his Leningrad hotel 
room—a 22-in. statue depicting a Rus- 
sian bear that was shot by Czar Alex- 
ander II in 1865. 

As a warning to black marketeers all 
over Russia, excerpts from the trial 
were broadcast over the state radio net- 
work. Unlike the kangaroo courts of 
the Stalinist. past, however, the pro- 
ceedings seemed fair enough. State Pros- 
ecutor Aleksandr Borodankoy went out 
of his way to point out that the U.S. 
and Russia had been allies during World 
War Il. Whereas the maximum sen- 
tence for such black-market operations 
is eight years, Borodankov asked only 
for a five-year term for Wortham, who 
admitted to three separate transactions, 
and was willing to let Gilmour (one 
transaction, no bear) off with a 1,000- 
ruble fine. 

Compromise Judgment. The prose- 
cutor did not have everything his way. 
Both defendants were represented by 
Soviet attorneys, who seemed not at 
all embarrassed at having to defend 
Americans. Wortham’s counsel  pro- 
duced character affidavits from every- 
one from the mayor of North Little 
Rock to Congressman Wilbur Mills, 
told the court that “Wortham is not a 
person of such social danger as the 
prosecutor represented,” asked for a 
token sentence of three months. 

Gilmour's attorney pulled out all the 
stops. Noting that the trial had been 
“followed with concern by a modest 
grey-haired man”—his client's father— 
Lawyer Semyon Khayfits cited Gil- 
mour’s “good reputation at the Uni- 
versity of Utah.” “In the faraway town 
of Salt Lake City,” he intoned, “Crad- 
dock Gilmour's return is anxiously 
awaited by his mother.” 

The judgment, handed down by 
Chief Magistrate Nina I. Isakova, was 
a compromise. She agreed with the pros- 
ecution that Gilmour should pay 1,000 
rubles for his freedom, sentenced 
Wortham to three years in a Sovict 
labor camp—with the probability of 
being released after 18 months of good 
behavior. In Moscow, the U.S. embassy 
called the sentence “harsh,” as perhaps 
it was by American standards. For Rus- 
sia, however, it seemed light indeed. 

Two other Americans were convicted 
of black-market currency operations 
last week. The trial took place in Sai- 
gon, and the sentences, handed down by 
a Victnamese judge, were every bit as 
harsh as the punishment in Moscow, 
Found guilty of trading off $36,850 in 
American military scrip, Paul Lee Ben- 
nett, 36, and Merle Verne Brown, 28, 
both of whom had been civilian em- 
ployees of a construction company, 


were together fined $36,850 and sen- 
tenced to five years apiece in Saigon’s 
dank Chi Hoa prison. Three other 
Americans are already serving time in 
Chi Hoa for similar offenses, and a 
fourth is due to go on trial next week. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Two Queens to the Rescue 

At the end of the 19th century, so 
vast was the empire of Queen Victoria 
and so prestigious her name that states- 
men of lesser lands around the world 
often sought the counsel of her minis- 
ters. Thus it was only natural that in 
1896, when Chile and Argentina could 
not agree on the precise location of 
parts of their 3,000-mile common bor- 
der, they turned to London for a solu- 
tion. Though Victoria died before the 
job was done, her son Edward VII pro- 
duced an arbitrator's decision in 1902, 
and his ruling was accepted in every 
particular—save one. Until now, that 
one exception has been a_ constant 
source of bickering between the Chile- 
ans and Argentines. 

The sore point is called Palena by the 
Chileans and Rio Encuentro by the Ar- 
gentines. It consists of 260 mountainous 
square miles inhabited by wind-battered 
trees, 240 people and a few head of 
hardy livestock—in short, precious little 
and littke precious. But because of a 
surveyor'’s faulty maps, the arbitrated 
border was inexactly placed, and re- 
gardless of the land’s lack of value, 
both countries heatedly denounced the 
boundary. For years objections flew 
back and forth, but it was all fairly 
harmless until 1963, when Argentine 
gendarmes suddenly strung up a 
barbed-wire fence where they thought 
the border should be. The Chileans re- 
acted with predictable enthusiasm. The 
Argentine embassy in Santiago was 
stoned, Argentine flags were burned, 
and the national police went on full 
alert. There was even talk of war, but 
cooler heads prevailed, and once again 
voices on both sides called for another 
round of British arbitration. 

To many foreigners this seemed a bit 
odd, for by this time Britain had a 
squabble of her own with Chile and Ar- 
gentina concerning some overlapping 
claims in Antarctica. Moreover, the 
Argentines and British were (and still 
are) counterclaiming sovereignty over 
the tiny Falkland Islands, 300 miles off 
Argentina’s coast. But faith in British 
fair play survives, and in 1964 both 
countries agreed to let Elizabeth II fin- 
ish what her great-great-grandmother 
started. Under her ruling, which has 
just been published, Argentina gets a 
carefully defined 71% of the disputed 
area, but in Chile’s minority share is 
most of the useful and habitable land. 
The people of both sides thereby have 
something to take pride in. The govern- 
ments are delighted to be rid of the 
problem. And the two countries will 
happily split the $168,000 cost of the 
arbitration. 
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This new slide projector has a preview screen 


that ends upside-down slides. 





The BEL: HOWELL touch: our new 
Monitor 960 assures you of right 


de-up slides every time because 

















it's the only slide projector with a 
lilt-in previ cree 
le y | ng at 
lide, ts one on 
t Monitor F Screen, If 
ipside-down « 5] j uca 
fix it instantly with a push of the 


Slide Ejector Lever. Your show con- 
tinues without a hitch 
Your slides will be in perfect f 


automatically, because Auto-Fo 


—an incredibly precise electric eye 
mechanism—instantly makes each 
one sharp and clear. 100 out of 
100. (The rotary trays hold 100 slides 
apiece—30 or 40 slide flat trays can 
also be used.) 
This is the Bell & Howe 

precision, simplicity and a little extra 
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Ichabod Crane would certainly have 
been terrified by this legend of 


the Hairy Monster of Sister Lakes 
in The National Observer. 





the scarcity 
“DESPI E of witnesses 
I Stories of a 


nine-foot, 500 pound ‘thing’ that cries 
like a baby and makes the earth tremble 
when it walks ha touched off an inva- 
sion by thrill seekers and would-be cap- 
tors that has edgy Cass County sheriff's 
deputies jumping every time a telephone 
rings 











‘Getaway Gas,’ a high-octane fuel that 
is guaranteed to give an auto the extra 
zoom it needs to pull away from a blood- 
tt y monster, is a top seller at local 
service stations. A Variety store does a 
brisk business in ‘monster-hunting kits’ 
consisting of a woode nallet, net, base- 
ball bat, arrow, squirt gun, and flash- 
light. ‘Monsterburgers’ are on nearly 
every restaurant's menu, and movie the- 
aters pack their seats with frustrated 
hunters by showing horror films 














In the tradition of Washington Irving 


This new contribution to American 
folklore appeared in The National Ob- 
server. It describes the search fora “nine- 
foot monster” who is somewhat hilari- 
ously disturbing the peace of Cass 
County, Indiana. The author of this mon- 
ster story details a humorous commen- 
tary on the American scene—in the tra- 
dition of Washington Irving. 
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In The National Observer, you'll finda 
delightful little monster story like the 
one above that gently pokes fun at some 
of our national mores. And real life mon- 
ster stories about the struggle for civil 
rights. You'll also travel w our Writers 
to Spain, Bangkok and t South § 
and see the world through their fresh, 
adventuring eyes. All our stories are 
Written with the warmth of human in- 
terest that makes The National Observer 
the lively drama—rather than the im- 




















personal record—of our times. Our 
readers like to look at things in the clear 
ight of The Observer. For it gives them 
ince to see for themselves. And chal- 
ges them to make up their own minds. 














These are Observer readers 





495.019° American families from all 
over America have made up their minds 
by subscribing to The National Observer, 
the family newsweekly written in the tra- 
dition of great American journalism. 
Families with a median income of more 
than $11,000** with a good, healthy curi- 
osity about the goings-on in the world 
Their critical intelligence rejects ex- 
tre , live with each issue of The 
Observe ran average of ten days,** 
absorbing everything in it. Including the 
ertising 
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To see how our unique editorial ap- 
proach can stimulate involvement with 
your product, write to Bob Jordan, Exec- 
utive Advertising Manager at The Na- 
tional Observer, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, New York. He'll show you how to 
generate enough excitement to keep Rip 
Van Winkle awake. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


In the tradition of great American Journalism, 


“A ‘ pid as Hed with the Audit Bureau of Circa 


**3¥6s Audience Study, Erdos and Morgan Ing 
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“I like to open my costume so that I 
can turn quickly.” pouted Egypt's best- 
known Littke Egypt, Nahed Sabry. For 
three years, poor Nahed and the rest 
of the country’s belly dancers had been 
all wrapped up by the government's dis- 
tinctly un-Faroukian rules of decency, 
which flatly decreed costumes that “cov- 
ered the chest, stomach and back and 
had no slits or openings on the sides or 
elsewhere.” But now Mustafa Darweesh, 
the Ministry of Culture’s chief censor, 
thinks he can stomach a more liberal 
code. “There is a new outlook every- 
where in the field of art.” he explained 
soberly. The outlook in Egypt will cer- 
tainly improve with Darweesh’s ruling 
that the girls may now peel off five or 
six of their seven veils. Purred Nahed 
“This is a nice man.” 

Only five weeks after it was released, 
the platter had sold 500,000 copies and 
grossed $2,125,000; it was every bit as 
hot as the Beatles’ first album. His ca- 
reer was off to such a boffo start that 
the new recording star, Illinois’ Senator 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, 70, decided 
that a litth TV exposure wouldn't hurt. 
He signed on to intone portions of his 
patriotic recital, Gallant Men, on ABC's 
Hollywood Palace, a taped show sched- 
uled for Jan. 14. Unlike most vocalists, 
Ev is giving all the profits ($75,000 so 
far) to charity. 

When his home town of Columbia, 
S.C., held an elaborate “day” in his hon- 
or just five years ago, former Secretary 
of State James Byrnes chuckled: “Few 
people have an opportunity to hear 
themselves funeralized. Momentarily | 
expect someone to say, ‘Don’t he look 
natural?’ Now 87, Jimmy Byrnes and 
Maude, his wife of 60 years, were still 
looking mighty spry as they posed in his 
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JIMMY & MAUDE BYRNES 
Bronze from the children. 
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NAHED SABRY 


Gift from the government. 


office under the portraits of some of 
Jimmy's old acquaintances—Molotov, 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Eisenhower. Long 
retired from statecraft, Jim keeps ac- 
tive by overseeing the James F. Byrnes 
Foundation, which he organized in 1947 
to provide college scholarships for needy 
students. The youngsters, in turn, have 
given the childless Byrneses a bronze 
plaque inscribed: “To Mom and Pop 
Byrnes from your foundation children.” 

Filed for probate in Los Angeles, the 
will of Walt Disney settled 45% of his 
vast estate on a Disney Family Trust 
for his widow Lillian, their two daugh- 
ters and seven grandchildren; another 
45% went to the philanthropic Disney 
Foundation, chiefly for the benefit of 
the California Institute of the Arts, and 
the remaining 10% established a trust 
fund for his sister and three nieces. The 
great fantasist’s will mentions no dollar 
figures, but with all his monumental 
real-estate holdings and film enterprises, 
the total is estimated at more than $50 
million, 

Her ten-week visit to the U.S. left 
French Author Frangoise Sagan, 31, 
with a certain smile, “In America, they 
trust you,” she wrote in the weekly 
Candide. “They will lend you their cars, 
their apartments, anything. They are so 
open that it’s troubling. The taxi driver 
tells you his life story, salesgirls call 
you ‘honey.’ Hélas, she also found 
much tristesse: “Americans are afraid, 
afraid of everything, especially of losing 
their position, of being sick, of not be- 
ing able to pay their installments on 
time. And of their redoubtable women 
they are afraid above all else.” Still, the 





redoubtable Frangoise found men in the 
U.S. “as charming and virile as many 
French—but a little tired, perhaps.” 
Bonne nuit. 

Her marriage had endured nearly 
three years, which was approaching the 
average time that Woolworth Heiress 
Barbara Hutton, 54, had spent with her 
six previous husbands. So naturally, 
when Babs left Tangiers a few weeks 
ago without No. 7, Laotian Prince Ray- 
mond Doan Vinh, 50, gossips assumed 
that the five-and-dime princess was 
making a change again. “Untrue,” the 
prince said blandly during a stopover in 
Manhattan on the way to rejoin his wife 
at her $3,000,000 walled estate near 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. “All that gossip 
started in Tangiers, a small town where 
they have nothing else to do. Actually, 
I just went to Switzerland to see my 
two children.” As for the talk that Babs 
had left him $4,000,000 as a parting 
gift, the prince explained: “She gave 
me more than $4,000,000," Oh, really? 
“She gave me love,” he sighed. 

The thud that Restaurateur Toots 
Shor, 61, made when he tumbled off the 
wagon echoed all over the gossip col- 
umns. “Booze is beautiful,” Toots bel- 
lowed to Leonard Lyons. “Through 
booze I met two Chief Justices, 50 
world champs, six Presidents and Di- 
Maggio and Babe Ruth.” Gregarious 
Toots hadn't had a belt for an astonish- 
ing nine months, ever since he took a 
dive on a Washington hotel floor last 
March and broke his hip. “I vowed not 
to take a drink until I could stand on 
my own two feet,” Toots graveled in 
his Manhattan diner. But now that he 
can stand, he’s making up for all the 
lost weekends he lost. “I missed about 
30 cases in those nine months,” said 
Toots, happily pouring down Pantagru- 
elian shots of brandy. “I wouldn't be 
able to estimate how many bottles I've 
had in the last four days.” 


KEN REGAN 





TOOTS SHOR 
Thud from the wagon. 
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THE CITY 


Extending Manhattan 

Manhattan is notorious for turning 
its back on its own waterfront. Not 
only is the island festooned with seedy, 
rat-infested piers; the waterfront itself 
is cut off by a rim of superdrives,. Plan- 
ners and architects have long dreamed 
of extending the island with marinas, 
heliports and apartment houses on stilts, 
but all plans so far have foundered 
in oceans of red tape, difficulties of 
finance, and massive indifference, from 
the mayor's office on down, 

Thus it was news last week when a 
project aimed at making creative use 
of the river front got both active city 
backing and financial support. The plan, 
drawn up by Architects Lewis Davis 
and Sam Brody, will create a $42 mil- 
lion residential complex to be built out 
on piers set in the East River, between 
Manhattan’s 25th and 30th streets. Just 
to the south will be a United Nations 
school. “We want to bring back the life 
of the waterfront.” says Brody, “This 
will be a window on the water.” 

The new development, to be called 
Waterside, has for five years been try- 
ing to make headway, has encountered 
every imaginable obstacle in the proc- 
ess, “This has been dead a hundred 
times,” says Architect Davis. What 
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made the difference was backing from 
the top: both Housing and Develop- 
ment Administrator Jason Nathan and 
Mayor John Lindsay decided that it was 
time to get Waterside under way. 

What particularly interests planners 
is that Waterside will combine 48 twin- 
duplex town houses with four apart- 
ment towers, 30 to 35 stories tall. It 
will also mix income groups. Rents will 
range as low as $18 and up to $60 a 
room, with city and federal rent sub- 
sidies making up the difference and al- 
lowing all the families to have rela- 
tively similar rooms, varying only in 
minor appointments, such as bathroom 
fixtures and kitchen appliances. 

Waterside will be a mixing place in 
yet another sense. Not only will the 
large central plaza, planned to descend 
in terraces to boat landings at the riv- 
er’s edge, include shops, a restaurant 
and theater; it will also be tied to Man- 
hattan by an overhead pedestrian bridge 
and two vehicular underpasses beneath 
the F.D.R. Memorial Drive. A parking 
area for 740 cars will be provided on a 
second level under the plaza. “We want 
to make the area a 24-hour sort of 
place,” says Brody, who expects that 
the plaza will become a rendezvous for 
people from adjacent housing projects 
as well. “We want to create a very active 
life along the river.” 
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PROJECTED COMPLEX JUTTING INTO NEW YORK’S EAST RIVER 
To put a window on the water, 
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FADS 


Back in with the Black Arts 

The spirit world is fairly crackling 
with activity these days, and mostly for 
fun. The sale of crystal balls, especially 
the large $25 size, has risen roundly in 
Los Angeles. Manhattan Importer Ed- 
ward Weiss has completely sold out his 
stock of Viennese fortunetelling Tarot 
cards. Across the nation, the sale of 
Ouija boards has tripled in the past year, 
even the Harvard University Co-op sells 
out whenever it stocks them. Zodiac 
sign guessing has become part of the so- 
cial chitchat, and fashion magazines, 
such as Harper's Bazaar and Town & 
Country, have yielded to the fad, started 
regular monthly horoscope columns. 

Partially responsible for the vogue 
are the show biz folks, always notori- 
ously superstitious, Their favorite is as- 
trology, the pseudo-scientific 5,000-year- 
old Babylonian art of prediction by an- 
alyzing the effect of the planets, France's 
Jeanne Moreau, for instance, lets it be 
known that she has her astral reading 
done annually, because “as an artist and 
an Aquarius, I especially need reassur- 
ing.” Comedian Dick Gregory carries 
something called Moon Sign Book and 
consults it regularly before making any 
major decision, on the theory that “all I 
believe in is Nature, and all of Nature is 
in the book.” Actress Rosemary Harris 
says that she was overjoyed when she 
discovered that her co-star in the recent 
TV revival of Blithe Spirit would be 
Rachel Roberts, because the two were 
born under the same sign, and get along 
especially well together. Rudolf Nureyey 
wears a gold Pisces medallion around 
his neck. Peter Sellers has consulted a 
clairvoyant for the past six years, says, 
“It's a lot like going to a head shrinker.” 

No Time for Gazing. High flyers in 
the Continental set are also becoming 
addicted to the stars. A favorite society 
astrologer is lissome “Cappy” Badrutt, 
the California-born wife of the propri- 
etor of the Palace Hotel in St. Moritz, 
who has done horoscopes for Rita Hay- 
worth, Paris Vogue Editor-in-Chief 
Francoise de Langlade, the Aga Khan, 
Mrs. Herbert von Karajan, and Bar- 
oness Thyssen. Cappy says that a grow- 
ing number of businessmen are also in- 
terested in the practice, because “in 
these times of uncertainty, people are 
groping for an answer.” 

In Manhattan, members of the jet set, 
movie producers and Japanese business- 
men check with Astrologist Pauline 
Messina before boarding their planes. 
But most folk who follow their horo- 
scopes in the newspapers or magazines 
hardly take them seriously. As one en- 
thusiast explains, “It’s an institution for 
buttressing opinions and explaining mis- 
haps. According to the magazine you 
buy, you can always find a comfortable 
explanation to soften the blow of any- 
thing from infidelity to a bumped fen- 
der. If you don’t find your answer, just 
change magazines.” 

Malign Planets. Last week the seers 
were busier than ever making their fore- 
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MADAME FREDERIKA 
Anything from infidelity to fenders. 


casts for the new year, and, as usual, 
their admirers could take their choice. 
France’s Madame Frederika, voted most 
reliable voyante of 1966 by a poll of 
Paris newspapers (on the basis, among 
other things, of her prediction that two 
French scientists would win the Nobel 
Prize), predicted that Germany would 
make significant advances toward re- 
unification and that Russia might land 
on the moon. England's Maurice Wood- 
ruff foresaw a turnabout in England's 
fortunes, the fall from power of both 
Castro and Lyndon Johnson, and a re- 
vival in the popularity of the name 
of Roosevelt 

Chicago's Irene Hughes saw an im- 
proved stock market and a continued 
war in Viet Nam. California’s Sydney 
Omarr saw a good year for Johnson, but 
Omarr’s principal Los Angeles rival, 
Carroll Righter, disagreed. Lyndon 
Johnson is a Virgo, noted Righter, and 
so his prospect will remain precarious, 
with the planets of Uranus and Pluto 
sull exercising a malign influence. Said 
Righter, in the kind of prediction that 
any astrologer would agree was a wise 
one: “Virgos could be catapulted to the 
top—or to the bottom,” 


FASHION 
On the Savile Road 


The jacket nips in at the waist, flares 
out slightly at the side with twin vents 
in the back. Padding squares off the 
shoulders. There are four buttons on the 
sleeve, and—a vestige from days when 
gentlemen rolled back their cuffs to duel 
or simply wash their hands—the buttons 
unbutton, The look of a custom-made 
Savile Row suit is unmistakable. So is its 
durability, mainly because of thousands 
of hand-stitched seams in the canvas 
foundations, For all its vaunted prestige, 
the suit’s greatest virtue may actually be 
its price: even with a 21% import duty, 
a suit delivered in the U.S. generally 
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costs $200 to $250 v. $250 to $300 for 
U.S. custom-mades 

Increasingly, Savile Row suits are be- 
ing worn in cities like New York, Chica- 
go, San Francisco and Houston—not 
because more U.S. businessmen are go- 
ing to Britain, but because London tai- 
lors are finding the U.S. market increas- 
ingly lucrative. At 15 West End 
firms now sedately barnstorm the major 
cities twice a year, fall and spring, show- 
ing swatches, taking measurements and 
writing orders, Last week the last of the 
year’s traveling tailors (usually a part- 
ner or a director) had packed up their 
sample cases and returned to London 
They were celebrating their best year 
ever, and culters were already at work 
making a record number of suits (deliv- 
ery time: eight to twelve weeks) that 
Americans had ordered this fall. 

Spirit Levels & Polaroid. “The first 
thing American clients say is ‘Don't give 
me an English suit, says Louis Stan- 





least 


bury, partner of Kilgour, French & 
Stanbury. “I tell them if they want a 
sack suit they should go to Brooks 


Brothers.” What Stanbury and his con- 
freres have done is to marry English and 
American tailoring into a “mid- 
Atlantic cut.” This is somewhat arro- 
gantly described as “not quite what an 
Englishman would wear,” but with 
more shape than the typical U.S. suit. 
Nor is shape the only compromise 
Lacking central heating, Englishmen 
prefer fabrics weighing 15 ounces to 20 
ounces per running yard: San Francis- 
cans choose almost English weights, but 
otherwise, says Stanbury, “we can’t sell 
anything over twelve ounces.” 

English tailors have made a science of 
measurements. Consider Walter Norton 
of Norton & Sons, who tailored a shoot- 
ing suit for Bing Crosby with “plus 


twos” and also suits for Jack Paar and 
ten U.S. ambassadors. First. Norton 
snaps Polaroid pictures of the client 


front and side. Then. he drapes him in 
a Rube Goldberg contraption made out 
of wire rods, cloth tapes and spirit levels 
(to spot a dropping shoulder); it takes 
eight minutes just to get the rig on, 
after which Norton spends up to half an 
hour taking 25 separate measurements. 
“If they were standing at attention at 
the beginning, they relax by the end; so 
the risk of missing a comfortable fit is 
less,” explains Norton. 

Fitting at 3 a.m. English tailor- 
made suits carry no labels, and the firms 


themselves seldom, if ever, advertise, 


prefer to prosper by word of mouth, 
The remark, “My London tailor’s in 
town,” quietly passed along among 


friends, seems to work wonders. J. C. 
Wells Ltd. sent its first traveling man to 
the U.S. in 1927 on a “prestige visit,” 
was surprised when he came back with 
100 orders; this year Wells's man, A. S. 
Richardson, brought back 1,000 orders, 
an increase of 200 over five years ago. 
Henry Poole & Co. has American fami- 
ly accounts going back to the 1880s 
(one of the partners survived the 1915 
sinking of the Lusitania); today 40% ot 









Poole’s total orders are from the U.S. 

Not only are American businessmen 
good credit risks (“Some even pay twice 
by mistake.” marveled one Briton), but 
they are also overwhelmingly hospita- 
ble. “They kill us with kindness,” pro- 
tested one tailor, who finds himself in- 
vited out for dinner and away for week- 
ends. In London, he might be invited in 
for a drink at most, and that only if he 
delivered a suit personally. In return, 
the Englishmen go all out to satisfy their 
customers. Traveling Partner Frederick 
Lintott of H. Huntsman & Sons, which 
specializes in hunting pinks and riding 
clothes, recalls vividly being awakened 
at 3 a.m. in his Biltmore suite in Man- 
hattan by a Southern belle who wanted 
a hacking jacket fitted. Mr. Lin- 
tott sleepily obliged. “She was well 
escorted,” he adds primly 

Magic Ingredient. Kilgour, French & 
Stanbury, whose clients include Novelist 
Patrick Dennis, David Merrick and CBS 
Chairman William Paley, thought noth- 
ing of fitting two vicuna overcoats for a 
20th Century-Fox executive in the VIP 
lounge of the London Airport while he 
was between planes. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Conductor Erich Leinsdorf 
remembers that “whenever I played at 
Festival Hall, Stanbury would go there 
and study my motions so he could im- 
prove my full-dress suit.” 

The only problem after an American 
has received his handmade Savile Row 
suit is how to care for it. U.S. cleaners, 
say the British tailors, machine-press 
suits On a standard form that tends to 
Stamp out whatever shape was tailored 
in. But Huntsman, for one, has an an- 
swer for even that. Once a year or so, 
its customers send their suits back to 
London and Huntsman will have them 
wet-cleaned and pressed by hand, thus 
returning the suit to its original texture 
and shape. Huntsman’s magic ingredi- 
ent? Scotch river water. 


DAVID GANR 





TAILOR NORTON MEASURING CLIENT 
Nor is shape the only compromise. 
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MONUMENTS 


Darts of Stone 

In the national capital, Jefferson and 
Lincoln have their memorials, Washing- 
ton his towering obelisk, and plans are 
ready for the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. But nearly 22 
years after his death, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who held the presidency 
longer than anybody else, lacks any 
monument other than a small marker 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The reason is not for lack of trying. 
In 1959, a committee set up by Con- 
gress held an international competition, 
received 574 entries and picked as the 
winner a design by William  Peder- 
sen and Bradford Tilney, who pro- 
posed eight huge cantilevered concrete 
slabs bearing passages from F.D.R.’s 
speeches. It was dubbed “instant Stone- 
henge,” after Britain’s famous Druid 
ruins, received a panning from the pub- 
lic and the press and pained reactions 
from the Roosevelt family. Earlier this 
year, the committee decided to try 
again, this time without a competition. 
After considering the work of 15 archi- 
tects, it unanimously chose Hungarian- 
born, Bauhaus-trained Marcel Breuer, 
64, whose recently opened inverted- 
ziggurat Whitney Museum of American 
Art in Manhattan drew hostile criticism 
until it proved to be a perfect host 
to art. 

Last week Breuer showed off a mod- 
el of the memorial, to be built in the 
capital’s West Potomac Park midway 
between Jefferson’s and Lincoln's. But 
unlike those neoclassical memorials, 
Breuer's design calls for seven free- 
standing walls, massive granite triangles 
each 60 ft. high at the apex, radiating 
from a central stone courtyard. Narrow 
pools of water run along the base of 
each wall; small contrariwise triangles 
beside the pools conceal spotlights. 
From the air, the monolithic walls ap- 
pear to be the blades of some gigantic 
turbine. From the surrounding park 
land, they seem more like a miniature 
granite mountainscape, with the green 
lawn between the walls funneling in- 
ward to a massive 32-ft. cube of highly 
polished granite. The granite cube will 
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BREUER’S F.D.R. MEMORIAL IN WASHINGTON 
Down to earth geometry. 


be lifted so that it seems to hover above 
the ground, and will bear a halftone 
visage of F.D.R. sandblasted into the 
stone. The voice of the late President 
will also be heard, softly broadcast 
through hidden loudspeakers. 

“This is pure geometry,” Breuer said, 
but he also saw some symbolism in the 
great stone darts, whose heights, he 
said, could stand for Roosevelt's con- 
cepts: “Their contours descend to meet 
the earth, much as the President's con- 
cepts reached out to the people for 
understanding, acceptance, and to be- 
come an integral part of the nation’s 
thinking.” But Breuer also sees the me- 
morial, whose design F.D.R. Jr. finds 
“brilliant,” as “very much a part of 
the land itself—a place in which to re- 
lax, to stroll, to sit around, to contem- 
plate.” It will cost from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. 


PAINTING 

Pinatas in Oil 

The trouble with most Latin Amer- 
ican artists today is that they exist by 
busily grinding out tardy repetitions of 
styles already arrived, or even through 
and done with in the world’s major art 
capitals. Fernando Botero, 34, is the 





BOTERO & “THE SUPPER” 
As contemporary as vinyl hamburgers. 


kind of exception to this dismal pur- 
suit of fashionable copies that suggests 
a rule: blend your native vision with the 
history of all art and forget critics. 

A product of Madrid’s 214-year-old 
San Fernando Academy, Colombia-born 
Botero uses a Renaissance palette of 
seven oil colors over verdaccio, the 
greenish base that guarantees lifelike 
hues. He prefers ocher to the chemical 
yellows that the impressionists first pop- 
ularized. Yet his art is as thoroughly 
contemporary as a giant vinyl ham- 
burger, except that he practices easel 
painting where others mold plastics. In 
its carnival colorism it is also as Latin 
American as bananas and coffee beans 
(see color), 

Any success that Botero has had 
seems like a counterrevolution. He has 
worked seven years in New York with 
only a single private gallery show there. 
It was panned by daily newspapers and 
art magazines alike as tasteless. Now 
a public museum, the Milwaukee Art 
Center, has taken a gamble and is show- 
ing 24 of his oils. He could just be the 
artist that the Milwaukee made famous, 

Botero’s Our Lady of New York was 
a gesture to the big city. “Every little 
village in Colombia has an Our Lady,” 
he says with a twinkle. Into his burst- 
ing composition he paints a current 
cucurbitaceous self-portrait. Then why 
another self-portrait at the age of 18 
months? “Every artist tells how he 
started painting in the cradle,” he says. 
Actually he began at 15; his first ex- 
hibition in Colombia was so derivative 
of Van Gogh, Gauguin and others that 
people thought it was a group show. 
And it sold out. 

Like Venezuelan Sculptress Marisol, 
whose primitive cubical, often satirical 
sculptures are a rage in pop circles, 
Botero depicts gentle impossibilities. He 
balloons his figures to look like anthro- 
pomorphic Latin American pottery. 
His subjects turn into jugs with ears, 
stylized pinatas bursting with human 
presence. With forceful immediacy, as 
if cartooning from a reproduction of 
a Renaissance fresco, his simplified im- 
ages reflect the innocent expressionism 
of old Spanish colonial art and the sun- 
lit geometrics of its architecture. 
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BOTERO'S “OUR LADY OF NEW YORK" 


ARTIST'S “SELF-PORTRAIT 
AT AGE OF 1S MONTIIS" 


“STILL LIFE WITH A VIOLIN" 








This astronomer studies 
the moon's orbit for clues 
to the universe. 


What's he doing at IBM? 


Dr. Wallace J. Eckert has developed a theory of lunar motion that pre- 
dicts the path of the moon 100 times more accurately than ever before. 

But, in comparing his theory with precise observations of the moon, 
Dr. Eckert finds a small difference in the rate of rotation of the moon's 
orbital plane. No one knows why. 

“It's an intriguing problem,” says Dr. Eckert. “When we find the an- 
swer, it’s more than likely we will have improved our understanding of 
the laws of nature." Computers are speeding that process. 

Dr. Eckert was one of the first men to apply computers to the solu- 
tion of scientific problems. And he has had a major role in guiding other 
scientists in their use. In fact, his work in this field and his theory of lunar 
motion earned him an award from the National Academy of Sciences that 
has been given only 19 times in 92 years. 

The computer's potential as a problem-solving device in science is 
just being tapped. To push the computer to its limits, IBM has scientists 
in many fields—men like Dr. Eckert. 
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Now. Precise movie exposures automatically... 
our solid-state electric eye is behind the 


zoom lens. 


The BELLHOWELL touch: we did 
more than just give our new Super 8 
camera an automatic exposure system 
We gave it our pre solid-state 
Optronic Eye®, developed through years 
of intensive research. And we placed it 





where it belongs—behind the zoom lens 
—to measure only the exact light that 
exposes the film 


Indoors or out, the Optronic Eye gives 


; 


you perfect exposures every time; 





whether you power zoom from wide 
angle to extreme closeup, or fron 
brightest light to dimmest. shade. All 


you do is concentrate on the action 


And what.action! With exclusive 
Power Focus, this superb 5-to-1 zoon 
camera gives you razor-sharp shots 
every time. (You get the same basic lens 
system we designed for the Surve 
Moon Shot Program.) And you can go 
into dramatic slow motion instantly— 
right in the middle of a shot. 


The Bell & Howell touch? More than a 
promise, it's a commitment to extra pre- 
cision and care that makes all our cam- 
eras fine photographic instruments 
Isn't it time you gave your movies the 
Bell & Howell touch? 
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You'll need a new projector 
to show Super 8 movies. 
We have a brand new one 
that shows both Super 8 
and regular 8mm. 








Start at wide angle. The Optronic Eye gives zoom in. You still get exact exposure as the rs 
you perfect exposure automatically, Now . . , Optronic Eye sees only what the film sees. ELL: OWELL 
=a 





SHOW BUSINESS 





THEATER ABROAD 
Overplaying Medea 


Composer-Impresario Gian Carlo 
Menotti had never directed a straight 
play before, but this was one challenge 
he could not resist. It was the first Ital- 
ian production of Jean Anouilh’s Medea, 
with volcanic Film Actress Anna Ma- 
gnani (Open City, The Rose Tattoo) in 
the title role. Menotti realized all along, 
though, that working with Magnani is 
“like working with fire. It might burn 
down the whole house if you let it go, 
but if you put water on it, the fire might 
go out. You must keep the fire burning 
without destroying the theater.” 

There was smoke right from the first 
reading. In Anouilh’s updating of Eurip- 
ides’ tragedy, Medea is abandoned by 
her lover, Jason, who takes up with 
Glauce, daughter of King Creon of Cor 
inth; in retribution, Medea kills her two 
children by Jason, and murders both 


Glauce and Creon. Magnani’s view was 
that Medea had got the short end of the 
stick, that Jason was a no-good porco. 





ANNA MAGNANI 
More viscera than head. 


Menotti did not quite see it that way 
“Jason’s story is like every Italian 
man’s,” he explained. “He is just a tired 
man who wants to get rid of his mistress 
and settle down,” 

Meanwhile, Osvaldo Ruggieri, who 
plays Jason, was having trouble with the 
pants designed for him by Rouben Ter- 
Arutunian. They were, he thought, too 
baggy. Whereupon he went out and got 
a pair so tight he was a sight. When 
Rouben tinted the pants dark brown, 
Ruggieri went into a rage. “You ruined 
them!” he cried. “You dyed them!” “I 
didn’t dye them, I painted them!” huffed 
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Rouben. “I’m a painter, not a dyer!” 
Moaned Director Menotti: “Why is it 
that an Englishman is always adjusting 
his tie, a Frenchman is always checking 
his pocket for his wallet, and Italians 
are always showing themselves off in 
tight pants?” 

One way or another, all the disputes 
got settled in time for the opening last 
week, Magnani played Medea the way 
she saw it, chewing up a little scenery 
along the way. The critics were pretty 
dubious about it all. “Magnani is a pop- 
ular personage whereas Medea is not,” 
said Il Tempo, She portrayed her role 
“more with her viscera than with her 
head.” 

Magnani, undaunted, beamed: “What 
do you think of the team of Menotti and 
Magnani on Broadway?” Well, maybe 
—but for now, Menotti was looking for 
a little peace and quiet. Said he: “I'm 
going back home to my dog in Mount 
Kisco, New York.” 


NEW FACES 
Understanding Electra 


Frangoise Hardy is perhaps the new- 
est and prettiest star from France, but 
she says that she can’t sing or act—and 
“to pick up a mirror is to become de- 
moralized.”” Her modesty is becoming. 
and her countrymen obviously forgive 
her, At 22, she sells more recordings 
than any other French songbird; she has 
been put into films with some success by 
Vadim, and only men become demoral- 
ized by her figure 

Her = foot-long 
hair frames a face of intricate refine- 
ment. She has got the stringy look of a 
well-paid mannequin (5 ft. 9 in., 114 
Ibs.): when she is not singing or acting, 


champagne-colored 


she is in great demand as a model, And 
she gets nearly as much press as De 
Gaulle: 20 French magazines have put 
her on their covers, and she is literally 
updated every day in France-Soir. When 
her tune Hi Pals! became a hit, a hun- 
gry publisher turned the unlikely name 
into the tithe of a magazine—which 
three years later sells nearly 1,500,000 
copies a month. 

"Devil's Instinct." The same kind of 
response is beginning to hit the U.S 
Frangoise has a couple of pages of pho- 
tographs in December's Vogue, and she 
has been shot for Mademoiselle, Har 
per’s Bazaar, Town & Country, Look 
and Esquire. And that is undoubtedly 
just the beginning. Her first major U.S. 
film, Grand Prix, premiered last week 
in Manhattan. Her role as a race-circuit 
follower consists of little more than ten 
walk-on scenes, but she walks off with 
every one of them. 

For all this feminine force de frappe, 
Frangoise is right when she insists that 
she really is not a singer of unusual 
gifts or an actress at all. “The only time 
I'm good,” she says, “is when I’m play- 
ing myself.” But what an ineffable pres- 





ence that self is. Painter Bernard Buffet 
saw her on TV in 1962 and immediate- 
ly told his wife: “This girl is Electra in 
a black raincoat. Tomorrow all the 
French girls will want to look like her. 
to sing her song.” Bruno Coquatrix, 
director of Paris’ most coveted show- 
case, the Olympia Music Hall (where 
Francoise signed on for three weeks 
and stayed for eight), sees her as “a 
symbol of the mystery of youth, the in- 
stinct of the devil.” Others call her 
“the Frangoise Sagan of French sing- 
ing,” even though the song lyrics that 
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FRANCOISE HARDY 
Only the men are demoralized. 


she writes are hardly literary. “I nev- 
er erase or start over,” she says. They 
are mostly banal ballads for the yé-ve 
love-lorn 

If sleeping with you is not the end of 

the world 

Yet it hecomes so as soon as you are 

no longer there 

Life close to you may be long 

But far from you it's worse .. . it 

doesn't end 

Perhaps I love you. 

"Unlimited Nonchalance."" Probably 
the best proof of Frangoise’s intelli- 
gence is that she does not kid herself 
about her work. Her songs invariably 
leave her “dissatisfied four or five 
months after.” Of her first film, Sagan's 
A Castle in Sweden, she recalls how 
“all the critics said everybody was bad 
but me. I was not good, but I wasn’t 
as bad as they expected.” 

Francoise has the sort of don't-care- 
girl candor that drives publicists crazy 
She lives with a photographer, Jean 
Perier, in Paris—and right next door to 
her mother at that. Impresario Coqua 
trix worries that she “does not have the 
dedication and passion” for a show-biz 
career, and Roger Vadim complains of 
her “unlimited nonchalance.” In Man- 
hattan last week, Francoise was drag- 
ging through a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
promotion campaign for Grand Prix. 
On her turtleneck sweater was pinned a 
button that said APATHY. 
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EDUCATION 





COLLEGES 


New Haven, Here We Come 

Officials of women’s colleges some- 
times shy away from the fact that most 
girls like to be near boys. How much 
they like it was proved on the thorough- 
ly boola-boola reception that Vassar stu- 
dents gave the news that their all-girl 
institution along the Hudson in Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., might some day move to 
New Haven and affiliate with mostly 
male Yale. ; 

When the word first leaked out, Vas- 
sar students romped up the stairs to 
clang the bell atop Main Hall, a gaiety 
normally permitted only once a year, on 
the day when juniors turn into seniors 
Some girls draped a FOR SALE sign on 
a dormitory: others scrambled into 1 
shirts and sweatshirts with blue Ys on 
their chests. Amid signs reading NEw 
HAVEN HERE WE COME and YALE, WE 
rHINK WE LOVE You, 200 seniors donned 
caps and gowns to join the cheer- 
ing. Even though Vassar President 
Alan Simpson tried to calm his normal- 
ly cool girls with the reminder that “as 
of right now, nobody is going any- 
where,” he nonetheless called the pro- 
posal “breathtaking, imaginative and 
exciting.” 

Squeeze on Resources. Although any 
move to New Haven cannot possibly 
take place until a year or more after 
this year’s freshmen have taken their 
degrees, officials of both colleges think 
the affiliation makes good sense, Since 
Yale, in the words of President King- 
man Brewster Jr., believes that it might 
be able to “make a contribution to the 
education of women,” the university has 
long been toying with the notion of 


either creating its own women’s college 
or affiliating with an existing one. Vas- 
sar has even more cause to welcome 
the move. Except for suburban Boston's 
Wellesley, which is on intimate if in- 
formal terms with Harvard and M.LT., 
Vassar is the Only one of the “seven 
sisters” that does not have some tie with 
a predominantly male institution, As a 
result, it faces the kind of squeeze on 
money and resources that led Vassar’s 
former President Sarah Blanding to pre- 
dict that within another century 90% 
of the nation’s separate women's col- 
leges will disappear, 

Like most other girls’ schools, Vassar 
has found it increasingly hard to attract 
and keep topflight faculty members. 
Girls’ schools pay well, but they carry 
less academic prestige, cannot offer the 
facilities and scholarly fellowship that 
major universities do, First-rate math, 
economics and science teachers, in par- 
ticular, tend to shun the women’s col- 
leges out of a notion that these are not 
feminine interests 

Affiliation, in varying degrees, is an 
answer that Vassar’s collegiate sisters 
have found satisfactory, Radcliffe solved 
its problem by becoming an integral 
part of Harvard, no longer even offer- 
ing any courses of its own. Although 
Barnard maintains a separate institu- 
tional identity, its girls take about 20% 
of their courses at neighboring Colum- 
bia University, and all earn a Columbia 
degree. Smith and Mount Holyoke ex- 
change students, share courses and a 
research library with each other and 
with Amherst and the University of 
Massachusetts. Bryn Mawr and nearby 
Haverford are co-owners of a computer; 
the two mesh their curriculums in or- 
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BOOLA-BOOLA RALLY AT VASSAR 
Brother for the seventh sister. 
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der to avoid needless duplication and 
afford students of each a wider range 
of subjects. 

A Rolling Stone? Obstacles to Vas- 
sar’s move are many. Founded by an 
endowment from Poughkeepsie Million- 
aire Matthew Vassar in 1861, the col- 
lege has strong emotional ties to the 
town, which depends heavily on_ its 
$7,000,000-a-year payroll. Vassar would 
have to find a suitable buyer for its 950- 
acre Campus, including 77 buildings and 
two lakes, acquire enough cash to finance 
new lodgings in New Haven. Chartered 
as a New York institution, Vassar would 
also have to fight through the legal red 
tape involved in getting re-established 
as a Connecticut college. 

Then, of course, the college must take 
into account the views of the vocifer- 
ous Vassar alumnae, many of whom 
are convinced that the idyllic isolation 
from male distraction is good enough 
for their daughters if it was good enough 
for them. “I would hate to see this rock 
of permanence become another rolling 
stone,” says Mrs. Robert Sloane of New 
Haven, a member of the class of ‘58. 
On the other hand, one of Vassar’s best- 
known living graduates thinks that the 
connection with Yale is just dandy. 
“They deserve each other,” said Novel- 
ist Mary (The Group) McCarthy. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Humanities in High School 

The normal high school curriculum 
is a daily kaleidoscope of unrelated 
courses: a class in English, perhaps fol- 
lowed by history, civics and then the 
arts, each session unrelated to the other. 
Emulating liberal arts colleges and the 
better prep schools, some public high 
schools are now offering broad-scale 
courses in humanities that seek to relate 
these disciplines, and to show their rele- 
vance to the kind of decisions students 
must make in their own lives 

A pacesetter in the field is the state 
of New York, where 100 high schools 
have developed experimental human- 
ities courses, using a rough guideline 
prepared by state education officials. In 
most schools, English, social studies, 
music and art are linked in a common 
curriculum, taught either by a team of 
teachers or in individual courses that 
coincide in timing and theme. 

Ethics & Alienation. At Dobbs Fer- 
ry High School, 20 miles up the Hudson 
from Manhattan, ninth-graders spend 
each morning in a year-long humani- 
ties sequence that starts with the con- 
temporary world, then shifts back to 
primitive man, progresses through classi- 
cal cultures, medieval times, the Renais- 
sance, and returns to today. One recent 
morning began with a student-prepared 
exposition of Greek architecture, shown 
over closed-circuit television in five 
classrooms. After that, a social-studies 
class compared the quality of democra- 
cy in ancient Greece and in modern-day 
Mississippi; an art class took up classi- 
cal sculpture; a philosophy class studied 
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the thought of Socrates; an English class 
discussed Sophocles’ Antigone. In each 
course students tried to determine how 
the Greeks expressed their attitudes 
toward ultimate values. 

A different approach is taken by Gar- 
den City High School on Long Island, 
where a group of 100 juniors and seniors 
take a coordinated program based on 
such major philosophical themes as man’s 
search for order and meaning in life, 
his adjustment to change and his yearn- 
ing for self-expression. In an opening 
unit on “The World Today,” the social- 
studies teachers deal with man’s fears 
of nuclear war, poverty and lost identi- 
ty. English classes analyze contempo- 
rary writings on violence, brotherhood, 
situation ethics and alienation, The art 
and music teachers seek to define the 
values implicit in modern painting, com- 
mercial art, jazz and even folk rock. 

Hillbilly Opera. In discussing the 
search for order, teachers show how 
this theme is found in such works as 
Oedipus Rex, Hamlet, The Divine Com- 
edy and Death of a Salesman. To help 
them understand the difficulties of 
achieving esthetic order, music students 
at Garden City have been assigned the 
problem of writing operas of their own: 
in one, a hillbilly, over his mother’s 
strong objections, goes to New York to 
pursue a career as a folk singer and be- 
comes famous. Art students take a Ver- 
meer masterpiece and, on a transparent 
overlay, convert his realism into a cub- 
ist painting, while trying to preserve the 
structure of the original. 

For teachers used to rigid lesson plans, 
broad-gauge humanities courses are hard 
to teach, Parents, too, sometimes wonder 
about the merit of programs that are 
not designed to prepare students for 
conquering the dry, factual state Re- 
gents exams, But educators believe that 
in the long run such courses help stu- 
dents establish values and concepts that 
will hold good throughout their lives. 
“The goal is discovery,” says J. William 
Dodd, assistant to the Garden City su- 
perintendent. “We want to present is- 
sues and problems and let the kids 
solve them by themselves.” 


SCHOOLS ABROAD 
A Question of Quality 


In the wake of the Russian rocketry 
that launched Sputnik, many a critic of 
U.S. education assumed that the suprem- 
acy of Soviet schools was no longer in 
doubt. The Russians don’t think so. Last 
month the party’s Central Committee 
and the Soviet Council of Ministers or- 
dered a major curriculum revision to be 
ready by 1970. Explaining why, Pravda 
this month published an unusually can- 
did article by Russian Education Minis- 
ter Mikhail Prokofiev, who charged that 
the vast Soviet school system is not only 
seriously deficient in science and math 
teaching, but is mired in a rigid “book- 
ism” that makes learning a bore and 
produces an alarming dropout rate. 

Prokofiey complained that students 
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CHRIST-JANER 
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NEW B.U. CAMPUS (LOOKING ACROSS CHARLES TO CAMBRIDGE) 


Up from the breeding ground. 


spend from 24 to 30 hours a week tak- 
ing lecture notes, which allows them 
“far too little time to develop their own 
initiative, to stimulate creative work.” 
The Soviet Union apparently faces a 
serious shortage of teachers, especially 
in physics, mathematics and technical 
drawing—and the quality is slipping as 
well, Despite a lowering of admission 
standards at the teacher-training acad- 
emies, Prokofiev admitted that more 
than half of the 116,000 students who 
entered them last fall “barely passed 
the entrance examinations.” Such teach- 
ers cannot and do not keep pace with 
technological advances. In physics, for 
example, they give their students “what 
amounts to a history of the subject in- 
stead of bringing them face-to-face with 
the core of physics itself.” 

The net result, says Prokofiev, is that 
many students are convinced “that they 
are not receiving any profound and last- 
ing education. They want to quit.” The 
dropout rate has reached the point 
where 30% of the pupils who enter first 
grade do not finish eighth. In some 
regions, half of those who finish eighth 
grade fail to enter the two-year high 
schools. And of those who finish high 
school, only 20% are interested enough 
to go on to universities and the pro- 
fessional institutes, 


UNIVERSITIES 
A Different Kind of 
Methodist for Boston U. 


Sprawled along the Charles River near 
Harvard and M.1.T., Boston University 
has had little of the national attention 
paid to its more famous neighbors. 
Nonetheless, with 15,031 full-time stu- 
dents, B.U. is now the nation’s third 
largest private university, after Brigham 
Young and N.Y.U. Last week, to suc- 





ceed retiring President Harold Case, 
Boston U.’s trustees named Arland 
Christ-Janer, 44, who for the past six 
years has been president of lowa’s Cor- 
nell College. 

The top man on B.U.’'s list of 275 
nominees, Christ-Janer represents some- 
thing of a break with the school’s presi- 
dential tradition. All five of his prede- 
cessors were both Methodist ministers 
and teetotalers: the son of a Nebraska 
Lutheran schoolteacher, Christ-Janer 
was a Presbyterian layman before be- 
coming a Methodist—and he does take 
a social drink now and then. He ma- 
jored in Greek at Minnesota's Carleton 
College. has a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as well as one in 
divinity from Yale. 

Christ-Janer takes over an institution 
that has come a long way since its 


founding as a Methodist theological 
seminary in 1869. (B.U. is still consid- 


ered a Methodist-afliliated school, but 
gets no support from the church.) Un- 
der Harold Case, the university expanded 
from a modest school with buildings 
scattered all across town to a bustling 
university concentrated on a strikingly 
modern 45-acre campus. Strong in med- 
icine and law, B.U. is no longer mainly 
a commuter school, and more than 
half of its students come from out- 
side Massachusetts. 

The appointment of Christ-Janer adds 
to the growing reputation of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of the Midwest (Beloit, 
Carleton, Coe, Cornell, Grinnell, Knox, 
Lawrence, Monmouth, Ripon and St. 
Olaf) as a breeding ground for major- 
university presidents. In 1964, Grinnell's 
Howard Bowen stepped up to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, while Lawrence has 
lost two former presidents to other and 
larger institutions—Nathan Pusey to 
Harvard and Douglas Knight to Duke. 
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THE LAW 





LAW SCHOOLS 
A Matter of Degree 


Four years of college. Three years of 
law school. Bar exams. After all that, 
should a man be merely a bachelor of 
laws? Yes, say Harvard, Yale and Co- 
lumbia. No, say 65 other U.S. law 
schools, including highly regarded Mich- 
igan, Northwestern, Wisconsin. So say- 
ing, the 65 have all abolished the LL.B., 
in whole or in part, and instituted the 
degree of J.D.—Juris Doctor. 

In the 19th century, American law- 
yers were clearly entitled only to bach- 
elor’s degrees because they could enter 
law school straight from high school 
without college work. There was a 
promise of change in 1900 when the 
University of Chicago required college 
diplomas for law school admission, and 
duly began granting the graduate-level 
J.D. Impressed, the Harvard law faculty 
voted to follow suit. And the 1904 
Harvard Law Review, which boasted 
editors like Felix Frankfurter, assailed 
“the anomaly of requiring a bachelor’s 
degree for admission, and granting only 
a degree of the same nature at the end 
of the three years’ course.” But the uni- 
versity administration refused to aban- 
don the bachelor’s degree, and vetoed 
the law faculty's decision. For the Big 
Three, the status quo is now almost a 
matter of quaint pride. 

Upgrading v. Renaming. Not so for 
lesser law schools, scrambling for higher 
status, better students and more founda- 
tion funds, Moreover, claims Oklahoma 
City University Law Dean John G. Her- 
vey, a lawyer with a mere LL.B. is out- 
ranked by any Ph.D. when it comes to 
jobs, pay and promotion in teaching and 
government. Most of Hervey's “evi- 
dence” fails to impress skeptics, who 
point out that law professors are the 
country’s highest paid teachers, what- 
ever their degrees. And what Supreme 
Court law clerk was ever picked because 
he had a J.D. rather than an LL.B.? 
Whether in the armed forces or the 
Justice Department, say J.D. critics, the 
way to get a good Government legal 
job is to make good grades in a good law 
school. They propose upgrading law 
schools instead of renaming law degrees. 
Harvard's Law Dean Erwin N. Griswold 
calls the J.D. movement “unwise, un- 
sound and undesirable.” 

All the same, the idea of granting a 
J.D. to every law graduate (providing 
he also has a B.A.) has now been ap- 
proved by both the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the American Association 
of Law Schools. As a result, 31% of ac- 
credited law school graduates were 
awarded the new degree in 1965-66, 
compared with 6% in 1961, and the 
percentage is apparently bound to rise. 

The trend is bound to cause confu- 
sion. For one thing, old LL.B. grads are 
already demanding retroactive J.D.s. 
For another, the J.D. can be easily 
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mixed up with the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws (LL.D.) and two rarely 
earned graduate degrees, which it may 
also dilute—master of laws (LL.M.) 
and doctor of juridical science (S.J.D.). 
Moreover, there are actually two kinds 
of J.D. One is the automatic label that 
some schools now give to all graduates: 
the other goes only to those who gradu- 
ate at the top of their classes, This has 
been the longtime practice at several 
leading Midwestern schools. The ques- 
tion is, how to tell the difference? Ob- 
viously by the quality of the graduate’s 
training—in which case the argument 
is right back where it started. 


DAVID GAR 





NOVELIST SELBY IN MANHATTAN 
A dangerous guide. 


FOREIGN LAW 
Blocked Exit 


Even when British police refuse to 
act, an aggrieved citizen has a legal 
remedy. He can ask a local magistrate 
to issue a summons against the defend- 
ant, hire a barrister and conduct his 
own “private” prosecution. If he loses, 
he must pay the defendant's costs. For 
the first time in British legal memory, 
a private citizen has just used this ap- 
proach against an allegedly obscene 
book—and his victory may be Britain's 
biggest pornography precedent since a 
jury cleared Lady Chatterley's Lover 
in 1960. 

The book in question is U.S. Novelist 
Hubert Selby Jr.'s Last Exit to Brook- 
lyn, a stomach-turning homosexual ex- 
cursion, which the British government 
refused to act against on the theory that 
the book probably had literary merit. 
Balderdash, retorted Sir Cyril Black, a 
Conservative M.P., friend of Evangelist 
Billy Graham and watchdog of British 
public morals. 





Black appealed to London Magis- 
trate Leo Gradwell, whose Marlborough 
Street court has jurisdiction over the 
Soho restaurant district and the offices 
of Exirs British publishers, Calder & 
Boyars. Black charged the publishers 
with violating the 1959 Obscene Pub- 
lications Act by having “obscene arti- 
cles in their possession for publication 
for gain.” For his part, the magistrate 
cooperated by issuing a search warrant. 
The police seized three copies from the 
publishers and the prosecution was on 
—with no jury trial. 

Incriminating Tendency. As usual, as- 
sorted defense experts denied obscenity: 
indeed, Novelist Anthony Burgess de- 
clared that Exit “might make sexual 
activity of any kind repugnant.” Pub- 
lisher Marion Boyars called Exit “a 
sad book, a true book” and “too Ameri- 
can” to sell. As for gain, she said, her 
firm had sold 11,247 copies and netted 
only $3,315.20. Appearing for the pros- 
ecution, Dr. Ernest Caxton, an au- 
thority on homosexuality, called the 
book an “extremely dangerous” guide 
to homosexual experimentation. Book 


Publisher (Pergamon Press) Robert 
Maxwell, a Labor M.P., blasted it as 
“sociological material with filth and 


muck just added for profit.” 

Firmly ruling that Exit “has a ten- 
dency to deprave and corrupt,” Magis- 
trate Gradwell ordered his three cop- 
ies destroyed and in effect banned all 
future sales—a decision that actually 
applies only to his own Soho district. 
Despite that limitation, said one alarmed 
British publisher, Gradwell’s precedent 
invites “any crank to start proceedings 
against a book he does not like. All you 
need is a friendly magistrate.” As a re- 
sult, the publishers are now practi- 
cally begging the government to prose- 
cute—with a jury. Their hope is obvi- 
ously to give the book nationwide legal 
approval. Watchdog Black is all for it. 
As he sees it, this time a jury could not 
help ruling in his favor, 


Public Unsafety 


For the sons of rich, prominent Fili- 
pinos, impulsive lawbreaking is nothing 
to worry about. Even in cases of as- 
sault or murder, the police are apt to 
stall, witnesses to forget, and prosecu- 
tors to drop charges. Thus, Manila 
barely blinked recently when two well- 
dressed bucks shot and killed a man 
outside a brothel, and fled in their car. 
Then, surprise. Under Secretary of Jus- 
tice Claudio Teehankee almost imme- 
diately produced one of the suspects— 
his own son, Roberto, 24. “I've been 
urging prosecutors to let the chips fall 
where they may,” explained the intense, 
crusading Teehankee. “I simply had to 
practice what I preached.” 

Such rectitude is long overdue in the 
violent Philippines, where the crime 
rate jumped 51% last year. Conserva- 
tive predictions of 1966 crime statistics 
foresee 9,000 murders, 5,000 rapes, 
7,000 armed robberies, 20,000 thefts 
and 25,000 cases of assault. This, in a 
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Graduate to the News. 


Does the daily round of show-and-tell 
ords when hubby 


leave you at a loss for w 








drags home from the office 

Runny noses, scabby knees, and .dirty 
dishes aren't the best stimulus for intelli 
gent conversation 

But we can suggest something that /s 
The Chicago Daily News. A subscription 
delivers the outside world right to your 
doorstep 

Bring Ray Coffey into your kitchen, for 
the real scoop on Viet Nam 


Watch David M. Nichol as he sifts fact 
from conjecture in a divided Germany 

And dig Georgie Anne Geyer's latest 
account of who's who and what's what 
in Latin America. (Even Castro has no 
secrets from our Georgie Anne.) 

It's grown-up talk 

So graduate to the News, before that 
man of yours comes home. He may try to 
communicate. 

And you cou/d be an intelligent form of 
life. 


a, 
Dont be a conversation dropout. 
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The Chicago Daily News. 
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Up 
is where 
the cost of everything 
has gone. 


Trend of retail prices. 1957-1969 =100. 
U.S. Government statistics. 
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Not prescription drugs. 


Prescription drug prices are down 9% from the 
1957-1959 base period. 


With many other prices climbing, the drug industry 
is proud it has been able to keep the prices of today's 
lifesaving drugs down. 


The trend of prescription drug prices is definitely 
down. And they are down in the face of a continued 
rise in total medical costs. 


The Council of Economic Advisers recognized this 
when they reported: ‘‘In the most recent 5 years, 
medical costs have risen less rapidly than in the 
1950's. This has been due primarily to the fact that 
prices of prescription drugs have been declining.” 


The italics are ours. 
The benefits are yours and everyone's. 


If you would like more information—brief and to 
the point—write for a free copy of the latest issue of 
“*Key Facts on the U. S. Prescription Drug Industry." 


BAXTER LABORATORIES, INC. 


Morton Grove, Illinois 60053 





country with a population of 33.5 mil- 
lion, works out to one murder per 
3,720 people: in Japan, the ratio is one 
murder per 44,190. Legally, Filipinos 
own more firearms (at least 300,000) 
than the entire military and police forces. 
Illegally, they pack 300,000 “loose” or 
unlicensed weapons, ranging from zip 
guns to submachine guns and antiair- 
craft cannon. The situation, says the 
Manila New Evening News, is “a stu- 
pefying travesty of what is supposed to 
be the majesty of the law.” 

Immune Pros. Naturally, the Philip- 
pine crime rate has stubborn social 
origins, including the trauma of Japa- 
nese occupation, serious unemployment, 
an average annual income of $140 and 
the growing pains of a very young na- 
tion, In addition the Philippine legal 
system is appallingly weak. At the top, 
the Supreme Court's jurisdiction is so 
all-embracing that the court has an ever- 
mounting backlog (now three years), 
and some decisions are reached only 
after six years. The country’s lower 
courts are so swamped (243,200 cases) 
that even Manila’s generally hardwork- 
ing judges cannot get around to trying 
criminal cases for two years. As one 
result, a professional criminal is almost 
as immune as a rich man’s son. After 
the five minutes it takes to raise bail, 
complains Manila’s Police Chief Ricardo 
Papa, the pro has “anything from one to 
two years to go right on practicing his 
trade before he ever appears in court— 
if he gets there at all.” 

Or, indeed, if he ever gets caught. To 
police a city of 2,500,000 residents 
and 500,000 transients, Chief Papa has 
only 2,600 men working in three shifts 
—one cop per 3,450 civilians, or one- 
sixth the needed force. Papa’s men are 
lucky to get 15 prowl cars on the streets 
at any one time. Half of the cars are 
wheezy World War IL Jeeps without 
radios. Manila has only about 24 police 
call boxes; and even if the city had 
street pay telephones, which it has not, 


DOLF HERRAS 





UNDER SECRETARY TEEHANKEE 
Letting the chips fall where they may. 
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Papa says that his $80-a-month patrol- 
men “couldn't afford to use them.” 

Concerned Public. Outside Manila, 
the country’s 26,000 local police earn 
as little as $12.80 a month, forcing 
some cops to pay loan sharks as much 
as 40%-a-month interest just to meet 
houschold expenses. Dishonest cops 
mulct the public. As for federal police, 
General Segundo Velasco’s  16,000- 
member Philippine constabulary patrols 
a 7,000-island beat 1,000 miles long, 
and he himself can reach only four zone 
commanders by radio; in turn, he says, 
they reach their men by such means as 
“mule train.” 

What to do? Velasco wants a $2,000,- 
000 radio system to communicate with 
his provincial commanders, but he “can 
only hope” that the government will lay 
out the cash. He and Chief Papa also 
yearn to collect the citizenry’s loose 
weapons and arm themselves with more 
and better-paid policemen. Beyond that, 
says Velasco, “the essence of good law 
enforcement is a public that cares.” 

Things are improving—slightly. The 
case of Under Secretary Teehankee and 
his son shook the country’s cynicism, 
and the hard-pressed Supreme Court 
recently found time to force out one 
lower-court judge and blast another for 
springing criminal defendants with sus- 
picious speed. To unclog the judicial 
system, President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
aims to transfer much of the Supreme 
Court's surplus jurisdiction and increase 
the number of lower courts. For such 
legal improvements, Marcos will ask the 
next Congress to spend $2,800,000 a 
year. Though sizable by Philippine 
standards, he says, that sum is “a very 
small price to pay for justice.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
McChan’s Luck 


There he was in the Maryland peni- 
tentiary serving 40 years for assault, his 
tenth sentence in 18 years. For Convict 
George McChan, 34, it seemed like the 
end of the line. Suddenly, all the legal 
breaks went McChan’s way. Out went 
his indictment, because Maryland’s top 
court voided a requirement that grand 
jurors—including the grand jurors that 
indicted him—aflirm belief in God. The 
same fate has befallen several hundred 
other indictments; in many cases the re- 
sult has been a new indictment and <a 
retrial, But a retrial of McChan was 
out, because the Supreme Court’s new 
confession rules barred the key evidence 
against him. To be sure, McChan was 
also accused of leading a prison riot last 
July. But a Baltimore jury acquitted him 
last month, forcing frustrated Judge Jo- 
seph L. Carter, as he put it, to “foist a 
professional holdup man on the public.” 

Last week, five days after McChan’s 
release, Judge Carter's stock as a proph- 
et went up while McChan’s legal luck 
began to run out. Two gunmen held up 
a Baltimore bar, shot a barmaid twice 
and killed the manager as he knelt in 
front of his safe from which he had 





SUSPECT McCHAN (AFTER 1964 ARREST) 
A prophecy proved. 


just handed over the cash, The barmaid 
managed to give police a description. 
Next day police spotted the getaway 
car, found McChan in it, held him on 
suspicion of murder. 


Chicago v. Escobedo 

“The Police Department is out to get 
Danny Escobedo,” charged Lawyer 
Marshall Schwarzbach in a Chicago 
courtroom last week. The police, he 
said, have made Danny (TIME cover, 
April 29) their “most hated person” be- 
cause they resent the 1964 Supreme 
Court decision that voided his murder 
admission (Escobedo vy. Illinois) and set 
the stage for last June's decision to 
apply the rights of silence and counsel 
to all police interrogation (Miranda 
v. Arizona). 

Schwarzbach’s argument helped con- 
vince a Chicago jury that it should ac- 
quit Escobedo of unlawful use of weap- 
ons, Last March, as he was sitting in his 
car Outside a restaurant where one of his 
friends got into a brawl, Danny himself 
was arrested for disorderly conduct and 
charged with having a loaded pistol un- 
der the front seat. But, testified Danny, 
he had lawfully bought the gun in his 
own name, and was simply transporting 
it. Besides, it was broken into four parts, 
wrapped in a rag under the seat, and 
therefore was a non-weapon. 

The jury believed Danny last week, 
just as another Chicago jury had cleared 
him of drug charges in 1965, apparently 
accepting his claim that the police got an 
addict to hand him some “goofballs” on 
a street corner. The police, though, are 
not yet through with Escobedo, who lost 
his last job as a truck loader because of 
his troubles. In November, he was ar- 
rested for burglary and disorderly con- 
duct, after a policeman found him uri- 
nating under a porch near a just-robbed 
Chicago restaurant. He now faces trial 
on those charges, forcing yet another 
jury to ponder the endless case of the 
police v, Escobedo. 











MEDICINE 





STEVENSON, WHITTAKER & MODEL 
Skill is no excuse. 


DOCTORS 
Who May Assist a Surgeon? 


By any standard, drilling holes in a 
man’s skull, sawing a trap door out of 
it. or sewing up the parchmentlike 
covering of his brain is a drastic opera- 
tion. But does it constitute practicing 
medicine? This was the question that 
confronted a Justice Court jury in Red- 
ding, Calif., last week as Roger Whit- 
taker, 26, went on trial, charged with 
the practice of medicine without a li- 
cense. At the same time, Neurosur- 
geon George C. Stevenson was charged 
with having aided and abetted Whit- 
taker by letting him do these things. 

The basic facts were scarcely in dis- 
pute. After Dr. Stevenson, 31, finished 
his residency at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center in San Francisco 
and settled in Redding, he performed 
many Operations inside patients’ skulls. 
Some of the operations were emergency 
procedures on accident victims, but all 
were serious enough to require the at- 
tendance of two neurosurgeons. Dr. 
Stevenson, however, was the only neu- 
rosurgeon between Sacramento and 
Medford, Ore., a span of 275 miles. 

Control of the Drill. Instead of re- 
lving on any one of 75 local physicians 
—general practitioners, obstetricians, 
ophthalmologists, pediatricians and the 
like—Dr. Stevenson called on Whitta- 
ker, a highly skilled former Navy medi- 
cal corpsman, to assist him on three 
occasions from October 1965 to July 
1966. At those times he was called upon 
to operate a cranial drill and a flexible 
saw used to remove patches of skull, 
What were Whittaker’s qualifications to 
do such work? After- attending hospital 
corps schcol and a naval operating- 
room technicians’ school, Whittaker tes- 
tified, he had served not only as a “cir- 
culating corpsman”™ in operating rooms 
but also as “first assistant” during at 
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least 125 operations. Then he spent 
242 years as a surgical technician at 
the University of California Medical 
Center. 

District Attorney Robert Baker in- 
sisted that Whittaker had “complete 
physical control” of the drill with 
which he had bored burr holes in pa- 
tients’ skulls. Whittaker maintained just 
as stoutly that Dr Stevenson had al- 
ways put the drill in place. After the 
holes were drilled. a fine wire saw was 
passed through them to cut out the flap 
of bone. Toward the end of an op- 
eration, the surgeon or his assistant 
took a needle and suture thread and 
sewed up the dura mater, the brain's 
tough encasing membrane. A nurse tes- 
tified that in some cases Whittaker had 
placed these stitches, but he denied it. 

Loss of the Test. Attorney Frederick 
Cone, a partner of famed Tort Lawyer 
Melvin Belli, sought to prove that the 
kind of help rendered by Whittaker 
was standard. The defense involved 
the showing of models and color slides 
of gory Operations, and the calling of 
big-name medical witnesses. A key is- 
sue was whether Dr. Stevenson had 
tried to get a licensed physician to as- 
sist him, at least in cases other than 
crash emergencies. Of the three cases 
before the jury, one was such an emer- 
gency. On this and one other count, the 
jury found both defendants not guilty. 
But on one, involving a case in which 
Dr. Stevenson had time to call another 
physician but did not try, it found both 
defendants guilty. 

The penalties were nominal: suspend- 
ed sentences of 30 days in jail. plus 
fines of $200 for Stevenson and $50 for 
Whittaker. More significant was the loss 
of a test case: Stevenson had hoped to 
help ease the doctor shortage by es- 
tablishing the right of a well-trained 
technician to assist in surgery. 


How to Raise Money 

Many doctors—surgeons especially 
—operate on the principle of charging 
the patient according to his ability to 
pay. Ophthalmic Surgeon Alston Calla- 
han of Birmingham operates on his own 
version of the principle. A well-heeled 
patient gets no bill. Instead, he is asked 
for a donation to the center in which 
he has been treated. 

Dr. Callahan joined the eye section of 
the University of Alabama Hospitals 
soon after World War II. He also set up 
private practice. One of his first patients 
was the teen-age granddaughter of 
wealthy Shipbuilder Robert I. Ingalls. 
Dr. Callahan straightened the girl's 
crossed eyes, and on a hunch sent 
no bill. When Ingalls insisted on a 
settement, Dr. Callahan told him 
that he would prefer some help toward 
starting a nonprofit hospital for eye 
patients. “How much?” asked Ingalls 
suspiciously. “Mr. Ingalls,” said the 
doctor with studied boldness, “you're 


not noted for being a generous giver.” 

After Ingalls stopped laughing, he 
picked up the phone and told his attor- 
ney to draw up incorporation papers for 
Eye Foundation, Inc., to which he even- 
tually gave $25,000. It took Dr. Calla- 
han ten years to raise, by the same 
dollar-extraction technique, the rest of 
the $1.500,000 that he needed to get 
the hospital cpened and operating. 
Along the way, he called on Lumber 
Millionaire Alfred S. Mitchell to ask 
for a donation. Mitchell was also hav- 
ing trouble with his eyes. An on-the- 
spot. examination revealed cataracts, 
which Dr. Callahan later removed. 
Again, no bill. Mitchell wound up giv- 
ing $25,000, and gifts from the founda- 
tion that administers the Mitchell estate 
have since raised the total to $45,750. 

Dr. Callahan does not claim that his 
donation approach is new, and medical 
folklore is full of tales about wealthy 
benefactors who have been tapped this 
way. Most stories turn out, on investi- 
gation, to be false, though Houston's 
famed heart surgeon, Michael E. De- 
Bakey gets many donations this way. 

Last week, as proof of patients’ grati- 
tude, Dr. Callahan had the promise of a 
new Mitchell Foundation gift of $600,- 
000. Two other foundations are meet- 
ing soon to consider additional grants. 
One is headed by John E. Meyer, who 
suffered an eye wound as a fighter pilot 
in World War IL, and periodically goes 
to Dr, Callahan to have long-hidden met- 
al fragmenis removed. 

Eye surgeons, even more than heart 
surgeons, seem to have an emotional 
advantage in this type. of fund-raising. 
Says Dr. Callahan: “A fellow can go to 
a doctor with a bellyache, get better, 
and say to himself, ‘Hell, | might have 
gotten well anyway.’ But with the eyes, 
you can’t say that. If you have cata- 
racts, you know that unless they're re- 
moved, you won't get well.” 


FOUNDATION 
HOSPITAL 





DR. CALLAHAN & PATIENT MEYER 
Gifts for the gift of sight. 
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CINEMA 





The Things Which Are Not Seen 


Blow-Up. An open Land Rover 
loaded to the head lamps with delirious- 
ly screaming people roars through Lon- 
don town. Painted and caparisoned in 
madcap masquerade, they leap down 
from their green go-devil and race 
through startled crowds like advance 
men for oncoming chaos. They crash 
into pedestrians, jostle a Guardsman on 
sentry duty, all but knock down a pair 
of passing nuns. Finally, they gang up 
on a baby-faced brat (David Hem- 
mings) in a convertible Rolls, a mod 
bod with a pop mop who has plainly 
gained the whole world without losing 
his cool. He flips the revelers a fiver and 
then Rolls away as the camera follows 
him to see what it can see of life in the 
swinging generation. 

What it sees becomes a far-out, up- 
tight and vibrantly exciting picture. 
Blow-Up is the first movie made in 
English by Italy's Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni, the most sensitive and profound 
of cinema’s anatomists of melancholy 
(L’Avventura, La Notte, Eclipse), and 
in the film he risks a screeching change 
of creative direction. His earlier films 
inhabited languid interior landscapes 
and unfolded with the large, slow mo- 
tions of the soul; his new movie makes 
the London scene with a Big Beat aban- 
don that almost shakes the film off 
its sprockets. But the change of means 
does not signify a change of mean- 
ing. Antonioni presents for public in- 
spection a slice of death: the same 
cold death of the heart his stories in- 
variably describe. Yet in Blow-Up, An- 
tonioni’s anti-hero holds in his possession, 
if only for an instant, the alexin of his 
cure: the saving grace of the spirit. 

The anti-hero is a successful pop pho- 
tographer, and the first third of the film 
simply follows the little snake as he 
glides around London taking pictures of 
naked old men and of models who might 
as well be. Among the models is Vogue's 
Verushka, whom he woos with his cam- 
era until they both collapse in erotic 
exhaustion. On a side trip to Woolwich, 
he happens to notice a pretty little park 
where a handsome couple is amorously 
straying. Nothing better to do, so he fol- 
lows them, shooting on the sly, till the 
girl (Vanessa Redgrave) catches him at 
it and indignantly demands the roll of 
film. When he refuses, she offers him a 
roll in camera for the roll in the cam- 
era. Wondering why she wants the pic- 
ture, he contrives by trickery to take 
the girl and keep the film. 

Up to this point, Antonioni has made 
fascinating scenes but very little sense. 
Then all at once, in a brilliant episode 
of cinematic exposition, the photogra- 
pher simultaneously develops his film 
and his dilemma. As shot after shot is 
blown up, both the photographer and 
the audience perceive without a word 
of explanation what the camera had 
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accidentally recorded and the girl has 
desperately tried to conceal: the murder 
of her companion in the park. 

The discovery presents the stupefied 
photographer with a complex of ques- 
tions that nothing in his fribble life has 
prepared him to answer: what does he 
care about the dead man? about the law 
and the community? about death? about 
life? about humanity? about himself? In 
a cerulean funk, he pounces ignomin- 
iously on the first excuse he can find to 
forget about the whole bloody mess. 
When two squealing teen-agers invade 
his studio, he strips them stark naked on 
the screen and plays baby-satyr as the 
girls flop around like pretty pink por- 


ball, and one of them hits it over the 
fence. Wonderingly, the photographer 
picks it up. Holding the invisible in his 
hand, he looks like a man who has 
glimpsed for the first time something of 
what St. Paul may have meant by “the 
things which are not seen”—a man sud- 
denly made aware that there is more to 
life than what the senses can perceive 
or the camera record. Deliberately, he 
throws the ball back onto the court. 
And the game goes on. 


Nuts from Underground 

The Chelsea Girls. Andy Warhol, the 
38-year-old poppa of pop art, is also 
the Cecil B, DeSade of underground cin- 
ema. In the past 34 years he has made 
over 60 films that range in length from 
three minutes to eight hours and in 





HEMMINGS & REDGRAVE IN “BLOW-UP” 
Mod bod with a pop mop. 


poises in a vast blue sea of backdrop 
paper. Later he discovers that the mur- 
derers have made off with the incrimi- 
naling photographs. The anti-hero is re- 
lieved of his fateful responsibility—why 
is he then suddenly so sad? 

Blow-Up will undoubtedly be by far 
the most popular movie Antonioni has 
ever made. It has Vanessa Redgrave, an 
actress who may well become the Garbo 
of the "60s, and what's more it has Va- 
nessa in (almost) topless form. It has 
Actor Hemmings in a grincingly ac- 
curate portrait of the sort of squiggly 
little fungus that is apt to grow in a de- 
caying society. And it has color photog- 
raphy (by Italy's Carlo Di Palma, who 
shot Antonioni’s Red Desert) that often 
does for the bricks of London what 
Guardi did for the stones of Venice. 

Nevertheless, Blow-Up will have its 
detractors, and many of them will won- 
der why Antonioni offers no explicit ex- 
planation of what happens, why he arbi- 
trarily transforms an ingenious thriller 
into an opaque parable. But the trans- 
formation is not really arbitrary, and 
the parable has a point. In the last scene, 
the riotous masquers of the opening re- 
appear to play tennis with an invisible 


depth from below the belt to beneath 
discussion. Such films have traditionally 
been shown in private or at pot-art par- 
ties, but Chelsea Girls is currently on 
view for a $3 admission charge at a 
mid-Manhattan theater. What the cus- 
tomers are seeing is a very dirty and a 
very dull peep show. Or rather, two of 
them—Warhol runs two films side by 
side on the screen simultaneously, The 
characters are all homosexuals and 
junkies, and they spend most of their 
screen time lying around and trying to 
think of something to say or do. 

When they do think of something, it 
is pretty sure to be infantile. A couple 
of sacked-out homosexuals in dirty un- 
derwear fondle each other incuriously. 
Another homosexual does a striptease. 
One lesbian beats another with a big- 
buckled belt. Another lesbian who is 
also a junkie jabs herself in the buttock 
with a hypodermic. A faggot who calls 
himself “the Pope” advises a lesbian 
to sneak into church and do something 
obscene to the figure on the cross— 
“It'll do you good.” 

There is a place for this sort of thing, 
and it is definitely underground. Like 
in a sewer, 
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SPACE 
The Secret of Plesetsk 


A short train ride from London, in 
Britain's dreary industrial Midlands, the 
town of Kettering was long distinguished 
solely for its output of inexpensive 
shoes, produced by the millions at local 
factories. Now the town has won new 
honors. Using makeshift equipment, a 
physics teacher and a group of bright 
high school boys at Kettering Grammar 
School have discovered the location of 
a new and previously unannounced 
rocket-launching site in Russia. 

Kettering’s senior physics master, 
Geoffrey Perry, began to suspect the 
existence of a new Russian launch site 
last March after his teen-age students re- 
corded signals from the newly launched 
Cosmos 112 reconnaissance satellite and 
plotted its orbit. Instead of being in- 
clined to the equator at 65°—the in- 
clination angle of earlier Cosmos or- 
bits—1I12’s orbital path had an angle 
of 72 Also, the satellite had been 
launched at a later time of day than 
previous Cosmos shots and had returned 
to earth after 122 revolutions, instead 
of the usual 124. In a letter to the Brit- 
ish magazine Flight International, Per- 
ry reported that Cosmos 112 could not 
have been launched from either Tyura- 
tam Or Kapustin Yar, the two known 
Russian launch sites, both of which are 
in the southern part of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Instead, he suggested, it had been 
launched from a more northerly site- 
perhaps the southernmost tip of Novaya 
Zemlya, an island in the Barents Sea. 

Iwo later Cosmos shots, 114 and 
121, had orbits inclined at 73°, strength- 
ening Perry's belief that rockets were 
being launched from a new site. But 
their paths were too nearly parallel to 
Cosmos 112’s to calculate precisely 
where their initial orbits all intersected 





SPACE WATCHER PERRY & KETTERING STUDENTS 
Child’s play, my dear NASA. 
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over Russia—which would be the loca- 
tion of the launch site. The Russians 
themselves provided the needed data in 
October with the flight of Cosmos 129, 
Though its orbital inclination was 
64.57°, it was launched later in the day 
than typical 65° Cosmos satellites and 
landed only 634 days later, instead of 
the usual eight 

63° North, 41° East. Using a com- 
puter belonging to a Kettering firm, 
Perry quickly confirmed that Cosmos 
129 had also been launched from a new 
site. With his students, he plotted its 
orbital path and determined that it in- 
tersected the others at 63° north lati- 
tude and 41° east longitude, a point 


near the town of Plesetsk, about 140 
miles south of the White Sea port of 
Archangel. It was from this site, he 


was convinced, that all four of the 
mysterious Cosmos satellites had been 
launched. Though neither Russia nor 
any U.S. Government source has offi- 
cially confirmed existence of the new 
launch site, the U.S. has known of its 
existence for months. Noting that the 
new base is astride one of the paths 
that U.S. missiles could follow in an 
attack on Russia, Aviation Week specu- 
lated last week that it might be intended 
primarily as a launch site for long- 
range Russian anti-missile missiles 

Perry and his students use only rudi- 
mentary devices to listen in on satel- 
lites: a 24-ft. dipole antenna strung 
between two school buildings, a $70 
war-surplus radio receiver, a surplus 
radio-frequency-signal generator, a tape 
recorder, a small world globe and a 
desk calculator. To produce an audible 
tone from the 20-megacycle Cosmos 
telemetry picked up by their receiver, 
they combine it with the output of the 
signal generator. 

Because of the Doppler effect, the re- 
sulting tone decreases steadily in pitch, 


Lond 


Kettering 
. 





or frequency, as a satellite approaches 
and passes beyond the Kettering an- 
tenna. At the moment that the satellite 
reaches its point of closest approach, 
the frequency of the tone becomes iden- 
tical with the difference between the 
frequencies of the satellite transmitter 
and the signal generator. By recording 
the closest approach time on succes- 
sive days, determining when Russian 
controllers turn on satellite transmit- 
ters, and noting when signals suddenly 
change pitch (during the firing of retro- 
rockets) or are permanently silenced, 
there is litthe that Perry and his stu- 
dents cannot deduce about a satellite's 
origin, orbit and landing site. 

22!/,° Miss. Even before their latest 
coup, the Kettering boys had compiled 
a list of impressive accomplishments, 
many of which were reported in mod- 
est letters to British science publica- 
tions. In 1964, Perry predicted re-entry 
time for Cosmos 32 more accurately 
than did NASA’s sophisticated space- 
tracking network. Before the Russians 





announced the launch of the three- 
man Voskhod 1, and before it was 
detected by the mighty Jodrell Bank 
radio telescope, Perry blandly _ tele- 


phoned word of the flight to the British 
space-tracking network. When Vosk- 
hod 2 returned to earth, the Kettering 


trackers calculated that it had landed 
some 22'2° in latitude or about 700 
miles from its intended touch-down 


point; the Russians did not admit until 
a year later that the craft had landed 
far from its intended target. 

Perry originally established Ketter- 
ing’s Space-tracking project to demon- 
strate the Doppler effect to his physics 
class. Its purpose nowadays is to help 
stimulate student interest in physics and 
mathematics. “When you talk space and 
rockets to these kids,” he explains, “they 
listen.” But the teacher clearly enjoys 
the project just as much as the young- 
sters. He proudly allows visitors to rifle 
through pictures of satellites photo- 
graphed as they passed over the school 
grounds, then plays tapes of telemetry 
signals and voice conversations picked 
up from space on the Kettering receiver. 
His favorite is the voice of Lady Astro- 
naut Valentina Tereshkova calling “Sea- 
gull, over and out” to an entranced 
ground controller. 
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New Timetables for 


Planetary Tours 

Though have 
already photo 
graphed Mars and crashed onto Venus 
the more distant 


unmanned spacecraft 


landed on the moon, 
planets of the solar 
beyond the practical 


None of the rockets now 


system are still 
grasp of man 
used in either the U.S. or Russian space 
programs are powerful enough to reach 
them. Even the huge and yet-unproven 
Saturn 5, which will carry men to the 
moon, would require an additional stage 
to send only a tiny payload on one-way 


trips. and would require six years to 
reach Saturn, 16 years to Uranus and 
30.7 years to Neptune 
ry timetable may 
navigational 
new space engines, says a Jet Propulsion 


Laboratory 


But the planeta 
soon be revised. An 
ingenious technique and 


scientist, could drastically 
cut travel time to distant planets as early 
as the 1970s 

Setting out his thesis in the current 
{stronautics and Aeronautics 
Engineer Homer Stewart 
vests that the gravity of other planets 
represents a still-untapped source of en 
ergy for long-range space flights. Jupi 
ter’s gravity, for example, would exert 
a tremendous pull on a passing space 


craft, accelerating it greatly and deflect- 


issue of 
Aeronautical 


sug 





Thus Jovian gravity could 
be used, in effect, to gain both thrust 
and a correction without 
the expenditure of fuel. Space scientists, 
like expert billiard players, can precise 
ly determine the amount of 
tion and degree of deflection by care- 
ful control of both the velocity and 
course of the spacecraft as it approaches 
Jupiter 

Proved by Mars. Under Stewart's di- 
rection, scientists at JPL’s Advanced 
Studies Office have calculated that a 
Saturn 5—powered craft launched on 
Oct. 1, 1978, would gain so much speed 
as it passed Jupiter that it could reach 
Saturn in only 2.8 years and Uranus in 
5.9 years. A flight launched into a prop- 
er trajectory on Nov. 1, 1979, would be 


ing its course 


mid-course 


acceler a- 
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picked up by Jupiter's gravity and 
hurled to Neptune—like a skater at the 
end of a crack-the-whip line—in only 
8.1 years. The scientists also discovered 
that the outer planets would be so tor 

that a 
1978, could actually 
grand tour,” 
Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune in turn and receiving a gravi- 
tational boost from each 

While the use of the interplanetary 
billiard technique drastically cuts travel 


tuitously positioned spacecraft 
launched on Oct 
make a 8.9-year 


Jupiter 


passing 


close to 


time, Stewart says, it does little to re 


duce the large amounts of fuel and great 





initial thrust required to send a space- 
But another 
propulsion 


craft to the distant planets 


rapidly developing 
! 


system, 
the solar-powered ion engine, may well 
vat problem in time for the flights 


of the 1970s. Using electricity generated 






solve t 


by solar panels, these engines produce a 
stream of ions (charged atomic parti- 
cles) that provide a minute amount ol 
thrust 
of a pound 

Accelerated by lons. Unlike chemical 
rockets, which burn most of their fuel in 


usually measured in hundredths 


a few minutes, ion engines can operate 
continuously for months and even years 
on an incredibly small amount of fuel 
One experimental ion engine recently 
completed 341 days of steady operation 
Thus, after a powerful chemical rocket 
spacecralt beyond the 
earth’s gravitational pull, the ton engine 
can take over, gradually and steadily ac- 
celerating the craft to its planned veloc- 
ity over the months and years of a long 
space trip 

By using an ion 


has boosted a 


engine instead of 
chemical fuel for deep space accelera 
tion, Stewart believes, scientists will be 
able to launch outer planet probes with 
Atlas-Centaur, 


pay loads 


rockets as small as the 
or send considerably larger 
aloft with the Saturn 5, Combined with 
gravity assists from the planets, the ion 
should allow sophisticated un- 
manned probes to give man a close look 
at the outer planets, regions outside the 
—and even the sun itself. 


engines 


solar system 





MILESTONES 


Married. Beth Jenkins, 19, daughter 
of President Johnson's onetime White 
House Aide Walter W. Jenkins; and 
Peter Clayton Alandt, 21. a fellow stu- 
dent at Wayne State University: in a 
Roman Catholic ceremony attended by 





Lady Bird and including Luci as a 
bridesmaid; in Austin, Texas. 
Married. Dina Merrill, 41, Social 


Registered sometime actress; and Cliff 
Robertson, 41, Hollywood leading man 
(PT 109), who has frequently appeared 
with Dina on TV, and will co-star with 
her in ABC’s “The Trap of Solid Gold” 
on Jan. 4: both for the second time; at 
the home of the bride’s mother, Post 
Cereal Heiress Marjorie Merriweather 
Post, in Washington, D.¢ 


Married. Art Carney, 48, Jackie Glea- 
son's comical sidekick in television’s 
long-run “Honeymooners,” and co-star 
Walter Matthau) of last year’s 
rib tickler The Odd Couple 
and Barbara Isaac, 41, onetime TV pro- 
both for the 


(with 
Broadway 
second 


duction assistant; 


time; in Manhattan 


Died. Tara Browne, 21, heir to the 
Guinness brewery 


maker in 
proprictor of a 


fortune and a pace- 


London’s “swinging” set as 


successful men’s bou 
tique selling med Edwardian clothes; of 
injuries, when his Lotus Elan sports cat 


hit a parked truck; in London 


Died. Carroll Gartin, 53, 
Lieutenant Governor of Mississippi, an 
influential who could not 
shake a belief in segregation, neverthe 


long-term 
moderate 


léss emerged as a champion of law and 
order when he rallied support 
business and professional men against 
night-riding white terrorism during the 
long hot summer of 1964, was prepar- 
ing to run for Governor next year; of a 
heart attack; in Laurel, Miss 


among 


Died. Irita Van Doren, 75, longtime 
(1926-63) editor of Books, the New 
York Herald Tribune's Sunday review, 
and first wife of Author Carl Van Doren 
(The Novel), whom she di 
vorced in herself an influential 
lady of letters whose literary salon was 
graced by Virginia Woolf, Aldous Hux- 
ley, André Maurois and Carl Sandburg; 
of a stroke; in Manhattan 


{merican 
1935, 


Died. Leroy A. Van Bomel, 81, head 
of National Dairy Products Corp. for 
16 years until his retirement in 1957, a 
descendant of Dutch settlers and dairy- 
men, who started in the family trade as 
a Manhattan milkman, eventually be- 
came National Dairy president in 1941 
and, by introducing modern technology 
to the barns and expanding into other 
lines, in ten doubled 
to $1 billion, thus making his company 
one of the nation’s biggest food proces- 
sors; of emphysema; in Manhattan. 


food years sales 
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INSTRUMENTS 
The Little Wooden Song Box 


The lordly violin and its less illustrious 
relatives in the string family are in trou- 
ble. As today’s concert halls grow more 
cavernous, it becomes increasingly diffi 
cult for a solo violinist to project his 
sound above a thundering orchestra and 
out to the most distant seats. And even if 
he does, many stereo hi-fi addicts con- 
tend that the sound is only a pale echo 
of the “electronically enhanced” concer- 
tos that they can conjure up in their 
living rooms 

Troubled by such problems, Cellist 
Janos Starker recently hit on a solution 
that is “so simple as to be almost silly.” 
Working with a Chicago violinmaker 


mona instruments made by Joseph Guar- 
neri del Gest (1698-1744) and Antonio 
Stradivari (1644-1737). There are only 
about [50 Guarneri and 550 Strads 
still in existence, and they sell today for 
$30,000 to $100,000. Most violinists 
cannot afford that kind of money. 

But can’t modern technology pro- 
vide an equally good wooden song 
box? A few violinists say yes, most 
say no. In recent years, scientists have 
studied the art of violinmaking in mi- 
nute detail; scores of fiddles have been 
scraped, X-rayed, dismembered, chem- 
ically treated, dehumidified, baked, 
boiled, bombarded with sound waves, 
measured by oscilloscopes and spectrum 
recorders—all to little avail. Though 
Strads have been copied to within one- 


ALFRED STATLER, 





SACCONI (LEFT) & STERN LISTENING TO KOGAN TESTING STRAD 
Some say there’s a soul, and some say fiddlesticks. 


and a specially designed drill, he bored 
small, cone-shaped holes in the under- 
sides of the bridges of several string in- 
struments; these holes, says Starker, act 
like tiny megaphones and “dramatically” 
amplify the quantity and quality of the 
tone. So far, he has applied his treat- 
ment to 50 string instruments, including 
the Stradivari played by Chicago Sym- 
phony Associate Concertmaster Victor 
Aitay, who says it has made a “tremen- 
dous difference.” Starker has applied for 
a patent for his technique, plans to mar- 
ket the Starker Bridge in six weeks for 
about $25. 

Baked & Boiled. If the new bridge 
lives up to expectations, it will be one of 
the most significant tonal innovations in 
string instruments in 300 years. This, 
however, is not likely to cut much ice 
with many performers, if only because 
musicians have a habit of disagreeing on 
almost every notion concerning their in 
struments, especially violins. Fiddle 
players agree on one important fact, 
however; the finest violins are the Cre- 
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thousandth of an inch of the original, 
the sound never measures up. The rea- 
sons for this, as diverse and elusive as 
music itself, constitute a mystery and 
mystique that is unmatched in the art 

Polo Balls. To begin with, even the 
foremost violinists are out of tune. Ja 
scha Heifetz, Leonid Kogan and Isaac 
Stern like the dark. virile tone of the 
Guarneri; Zino Francescatti, Yehudi 
Menuhin and David Oistrakh prefer the 
lighter, silvery tone of the Stradivari 
The Guarneri has the breadth and pro- 
jection of a contralto, says one camp 
Ah, yes, but the Strad has the clarity and 
finesse of a soprano, counters the other 
Phat Stradivari enjoys a more illustrious 
reputation, says Heifetz, is because “he 
had a_ better pressagent.” Actually, 
claims Jascha, “the Guarneri is a joyous 
woman, richly experienced in life; the 
Stradivari is a young, unsophisticated 
girl.” 

The clash of opinion reverberates 
among the luthiers, or violinmakers, as 
well. Some figure that Stradivari got his 


wood from as far away as Germany, 
but most agree that the supple spruce in 
the tops of his fiddles came from the 
southern slopes of the Alps, and the 
curly maple in the bottom and sides 
from the eastern shores of the Adriatic. 
To find identical cuts of wood, U.S. 
Luthier Fernando Sacconi scavenged 
demolition sites in Italy last summer and 
salvaged planking from 400-year-old 
houses. To duplicate the seasoned wil- 
low that Stradivari used for braces, one 
U.S. luthier uses polo balls and broken 
cricket bats from England, or Lombardy 
poplar from the crates in which bottles 
of Chianti are shipped from Italy 

Golden Luster. Then there is the mat- 
ter of the Great Varnish Mystery. Stra- 
divari used a tacky concoction provided 
by a local apothecary, the known ingre- 
dients of which were oil, gum resin and 
vegetable coloring. But the precise pro- 
portions and the method of application 
remain unknown. Luthiers have been 
experimenting with secret formulas for 
decades, but so far none has been able 
to match the resiliency, golden luster 
and lasting power of Stradivari’s “pas- 
ta.” Varnish, contends London Violin 
Dealer Desmond Hill, is all-important 
because “it acts as a shock absorber. If 
the finish is too hard, it makes the tone 
brittle, if too soft, it makes the tone 
soggy 

Fiddlesticks, says Konrad Leonhardt, 
director of the Mittenwald violin school 
in Germany. “Delightful as the Stradi- 
vari varnish might be to look at,” he 
says, “it hardly contributes anything to 
the sound.” Time, say the experts, is fat 
more important. “A man reaches his 
prime around 40, a violin at about 100," 
explains Cremona Luthier Pietro Sgara- 
botto. Thus many luthiers insist that old 
violins are better only because they are 
older, that a century from now the fid- 
dles being made by such modern mas- 
ters as Sacconi, and Carl Becker Sr. of 
Chicago, will equal the fabled Strad 
That, of course, remains to be heard 

Horsehair & Sheep Guts. All of which 
explains why violinists mother their in- 
struments like newborn babies. “It's 
something very personal,” says Isaac 
Stern, “because it is an extension of your 
musical soul. Treat your violin with love 
and it will love you back.” 

If it doesn't, touring virtuosos take 
comfort in the fact that there is a “violin 
doctor” in many major cities on the con- 
cert circuit ready to make repairs 
Sometimes though, it is the violinists 
who need help. “They're all the same,” 
sighs Max Moller, the resident string 
doctor in Amsterdam, who is forever 
dashing off to the concert hall on emer- 
gency calls. “I usually discover there is 
nothing wrong,” he says, “except with 
the artists’ nerves. | tell them that their 
violin is fine and then they are happy.” 
So, ultimately, are the audiences, for as 
Violinist Henryk Szeryng says, the mir- 
acle of “the fragile littke box is that we 
can produce sounds that penetrate peo- 
ple’s hearts and provoke tears just by 
drawing horsehair over sheep guts.” 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Germany’s Jewish Watchdog 


When Kurt Georg Kiesinger was first 
proposed as German Chancellor, much 
of the world’s press expressed shock 
that a man with a Nazi past could be 
considered for the post. Kiesinger an- 
swered the attacks by citing the enthu- 
siastic support he received from Ger- 
many'’s only nationwide Jewish news- 
paper, Allgemeine Unabhiingige  Jii- 
dische Wochenzeitung (General Inde- 
pendent Jewish Weekly). Emphasizing 
that he had been an inactive, reluctant 
party member, he referred doubters to 
the paper's editor. “Ask my friend Karl 
Marx,” he said. 

Marx (no kin), who died this month 
at 69, was happy to say that Kiesinger 
was indeed a close and trusted friend. 
The paper that Marx founded in 1946 
has been on intimate terms with top 
Bonn politicians since the establishment 
of the West German Republic. It wields 
an influence far beyond its 50,000 cir- 
culation, most of which goes to non- 
Jewish readers. The Jewish Weekly has 
not only served as the uncontested voice 
of Germany's diminished Jewish popu- 
lation of 30,000 (from a prewar 500,- 
000), it has also played a major role in 
shaping German policies. It was instru- 
mental in persuading Konrad Adenauer 
to make financial restitution to the Jews 
and establish diplomatic relations with 
the state of Israel. 

Hell-Bent Dilemmas. Amid the rub- 
ble of World War II, the Weekly began 
as one of countless Jewish bulletins 
providing information on people in refu- 
gee camps. As the Jews left Germany, 
the refugee sheets disappeared—except 
for one which was taken over by Marx, 
a German-Jewish journalist who had 
spent the war in England and had now 
returned. A combat veteran of World 
War I and an ardent German national- 
ist, Marx had a clear goal in mind. 
“From the first,” he said, “I wanted to 
re-ignite Jewish life in Germany.” 

The paper helped restore a sense of 
community to scattered Jews still left 
in Germany. It sponsored Jewish self- 
help societies, organized homes for chil- 
dren and the aged. Avoiding general 
news treated by the rest of the German 
press, the Weekly concentrated on news 
of Jews and became a consistent cham- 
pion of Israel. Above all, the paper has 
addressed itself to the dilemmas of Jews 
living in a nation that not so long ago 
was hell-bent on exterminating them. 

Necessary Anti-Semitism. The Week- 
ly has done nothing to play down its 
Jewishness. It never hesitates to point 
out bona fide Nazis who have been 
given important public office, and it 
has helped cause 23 of them to be re- 
moved. It was among the first newspa- 
pers to alert the nation to the growing 
danger of the neo-Nazi National Demo- 
cratic Party. Nevertheless, the Weekly is 
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often at odds with Jewish opinion 
abroad. It came to the defense of Ade- 
nauer’s aide, Hans Globke, when Jews 
elsewhere were clamoring for his res- 
ignation. Though Globke had helped 
draw up the regulations depriving Ger- 
man Jews of citizenship, the paper 
claimed that he had in fact saved many 
Jewish lives. While the Weekly dili- 
gently reports all acts of anti-Semitism 
in Germany, it does not take them very 
seriously. “If there would be no more 
anti-Semitism in Germany,” Marx once 
wrote, “I would be highly suspicious. A 
country cannot so easily dissolve its con- 
nection with its past.” 

Now that Marx is gone, his journalist 
wife Lilli, 45, has assumed complete 
ownership. Editor in Chief Hermann 
Levy, 56, who supervises a 24-man 
staff, worked with Marx for 17 years. 
Moreover, the Weekly is making a tidy 
profit, and its circulation continues to 
grow at a considerably faster rate than 
the Jewish community. The paper will 
no doubt maintain its power because it 
has proved to be as important to Ger- 
many as it has been to the Jewish com- 
munity. “We Germans need a watchdog 
for our democracy,” says Axel Springer, 
the nation’s biggest press lord. “That is 
exactly what the Jewish Weekly is.” 


COLUMNISTS 
The Eye of the Veteran 


“Don't be too adventurous,” warned 
President Johnson, “Our wives must 
have something to do in their old age.” 
But John Steinbeck seemed to be ignor- 
ing the counsel of his old friend as he 
made his first forays into Viet Nam. His 
fatigues soaked with sweat, the 64-year- 
old novelist tramped over rough terrain, 
interviewed G.l.s fresh from combat. 
He tried his hand at shooting a variety 
of weapons—including an M-16 auto- 
matic rifle, an M-79 grenade launcher. 
When a fire fight broke out in a valley 
beneath him, he watched with the dis- 
passion of a veteran as his companions 
ducked for cover. 

Steinbeck plans to spend six months 
in Viet Nam and other parts of South- 
east Asia. Once a week he will write a 
column under his “Letters to Alicia” 
headline for Long Island's Newsday.* 
“| would hate not to have a personal ex- 
perience in the most important thing 
happening in our time,” he explains. 
Initial Steinbeck impressions: he has 
found the war to be bigger than he 
suspected; he has been reassured by the 
caliber of the U.S. troops he has ob- 
served. “They are tougher and smarter 
than ever,” he says. 

In his first column from Viet Nam he 
displayed the novelist’s eye for detail by 


Steinbeck last used the heading for a series. 


of columns from Europe and the Middle East 
in 1965-66. It is named after Alicia Patterson, 
Newsday's late publisher, wife of present Pub- 
lisher Harry Guggenheim 


describing holiday hilarities in Saigon, 
“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus 
even in this baroque Pearl of the Ori- 
ent,” he wrote. “The tiger lady who 
runs the Fanny Bar and Ladies Im- 
provement Society appears nightly in 
white whiskers, and her faithful Saigon 
tea hustlers are wearing antlers and 
practicing their prancing.” 

Poet's Snafu. Steinbeck has not only 
thrown himself into the Viet Nam war, 
he also has his family along with him. 
His son John, 20, a Specialist Four with 
the Armed Forces Radio and Television 
Service, served as his guide during his 
first days in Saigon. “In six months, he’s 
become a man,” Steinbeck says, “and 
he’s given me the best advice I've re- 
ceived in Viet Nam.” The author's wife 
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STEINBECK TRYING OUT GRENADE LAUNCHER 
Reassured by the caliber. 


Elaine is living at Saigon’s Caravelle Ho- 
tel. She leaves heroics to her husband. 
“Why should I pretend to be a good 
sport when I'm not,” she told him. “If 
you think I'm going to ride in an open 
Jeep with my hair blowing or in a heli- 
copter with the door open, you're nuts.” 

One person Steinbeck very much 
wanted to take along was Russian Poet 
Evgeny Evtushenko. In a pre-trip col- 
umn, Steinbeck suggested that the Rus- 
sian go with him to Saigon; in return, 
the poet would take him to Hanoi. 
Evtushenko found the idea appeal- 
ing. Unfortunately, said the poet, his 
planned trip to Hanoi had been can- 
celled at the last minute. So Steinbeck 
must try to get into Hanoi on his own. 

For Steinbeck, covering a war is 
nothing new. For six months, he re- 
ported World War II for the New York 
Herald Tribune from England and the 
Mediterranean. And he still stands by 
impressions he noted in his book, Once 
There Was a War. “Although all war 
is a symptom of man’s failure as a think- 
ing animal,” he wrote, “still there was 
in these memory-wars some gallantry, 
some bravery, some kindliness.” 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 


A Theologian Defects 
The Rev. Charles Davis is England's 
leading Roman Catholic theologian. A 
peritus (expert) at the Second Vatican 
Council, he has been editor of the 
Clergy Review, a provocative intellec- 
tual monthly aimed at priests, profes- 
sor of theology at Jesuit-run Heythrop 
LONDON EXrress 


EX-CATHOLIC DAVIS 
For a love true and real. 


College, Oxfordshire, and has written 
several well-reviewed theological tomes. 
Understandably, England’s Catholics 
were shocked last week when Father 
Davis announced that after 20 years as 
a priest he was leaving the church. 
Compounding the shock, Davis, 43, also 
said that he intended to marry an 
American Catholic, Florence Hender- 
son, 36, of Farmingdale, N.Y., a theol- 
ogy student at Bristol University. She, 
too, plans to leave the church. 

Davis explained that he still consid- 
ers himself a Christian, although he has 
no plans to affiliate with any other 
church. As for Catholicism, he declared: 
“Ido not think that the claim the church 
makes as an institution rests upon any 
adequate Biblical and historical basis. 
I don’t believe that the church is abso- 
lute, and I don’t believe any more in 
papal intallibility. There is concern for 
authority at the expense of truth, as I 
am constantly shown by instances of 
the damage to persons by the workings 
of an impersonal and unfree system.” 

Rebuilding a Life. Davis insists that 
his forthcoming marriage to Miss Hen- 
derson has nothing to do with his leav- 
ing the church. “I am marrying,” he 
said, “to rebuild my life upon a personal 
love I can recognize as true and real, 
after a life surrounded in the church by 
so much that is, at best, irrelevant and 
at worst an obstacle to genuine hu- 
man experience.” 

Initially, Davis’ Catholic friends were 
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too stunned to respond to the news, al- 
though Rosemary Haughton, a house- 
wife and lay theologian, wrote to the 
Guardian that his defection “is a stag- 
gering blow to the whole church.” 
Guardian Columnist Geoffrey Moor- 
house also saw it in those terms. “For 
Catholicism,” he wrote, “it is a blow as 
bitter as the one Anglicans sustained 
100 years ago when John Henry New- 
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man departed for Rome.” Davis’ friend 
and superior, John Cardinal Heenan of 
Westminster, said only that he would 
pray “that God will guide him in all 
his undertakings.” 

Steady Erosion. Not many priests 
leave the church as dramatically as did 
Father Davis, but Catholicism unques- 
tionably is suffering a small but steady 
erosion of its clerical ranks. A major 
cause of defection—and of restlessness 
among priests who prefer to stay within 
the church—is the question of celibacy. 
Even though Pope Paul has made it clear 
that he will maintain the rule of wifeless 
priests, a surprisingly large number of 
clerics think that some modification is 
in order. This month Kansas City’s en- 
terprising National Catholic Reporte? 
published a survey of 3,000 U.S. dioce- 
san priests, conducted by Jesuit Sociolo- 
gist Joseph Fichter of Harvard. His 
finding: 62% of the clergy believed that 
priests should have the choice of mar- 
riage or celibacy; 31% might marry if 
the church would allow it. 


ATHEISTS 


Two Kinds of Humanism 

For the past three years, a surprising- 
ly amiable intellectual dialogue between 
Christians and Marxist atheists has been 
under way in Europe. Although there 
are few domestic Communists around 
who are worth debating, U.S. theologi- 
ans are showing interest in joining the 





discussion—even if they have to import 
a Communist. Thus Manhattan’s Union 
Theological Seminary, the Harvard Di- 
vinity School and Jesuit-run St. Louis 
University were among the dozen insti- 
tutions that played host to Roger Garau- 
dy, the chief theoretician of the French 
Communist Party, while he was on a 
brief U.S. lecture tour this month. Last 
week officials of the Soviet embassy in 
Washington went out to Maryland's 
Woodstock Seminary for an evening of 
informal discussions with the Jesuit fac- 
ulty and seminarians, including Father 
John Courtney Murray. 

In Europe, Christian-atheist dialogues 
are becoming almost as commonplace 
as Roman Catholic—Protestant talks. 
Germany's Paulus Society, a Catholic 
intellectual organization, has sponsored 
three major seminars with European 
Marxists, plans a fourth next spring. 
The Vatican's Secretariat for Non-Be- 
lievers, headed by Vienna's Franziskus 
Cardinal KGnig, has set up a dozen joint 
Christian-atheist study groups. On the 
Marxist side, such leading Red theo- 
reticians as Garaudy and Poland's 
Adam Schaff have taken part in the 
Paulus Society seminars. Many Euro- 
pean Communist thinkers quote approv- 
ingly from the works of French Jesuit 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, whose The 
Phenomenon of Man was recently pub- 
lished in Moscow. 

More Than Opium. Appropriately, 
the introduction to that edition was 
written by Garaudy, the Communist 
who has probably done more than any- 
one else to make the dialogue possi- 
ble. Raised as a Protestant, Garaudy 
has been a party member for 33 years: 
in addition to his duties as a member of 
the French Politburo, he teaches phi- 
losophy at the University of Poitiers. 
Last year Garaudy gained enthusiastic 
reviews from Christian thinkers with 
From Anathema to Dialogue (Time, 
Jan. 7), a summons to theoretical con- 
versation that was published in the U.S. 
recently by Herder & Herder, a Catholic 
firm. A sequel to Anathema, Garaudy’s 
20th Century Marxism, is already a 
bestseller in France, one month after 
publication. 

The underlying premise of the Com- 
munist quest for dialogue is that Karl 
Marx actually was not so _ill-disposed 
toward Christianity as might be sup- 
posed from his famous dictum that “re- 
ligion is the opium of the people.” Ga- 
raudy argues that this condemnation 
must be understood as a response to the 
church's alliance with 19th century Eu- 
rope’s capitalist and authoritarian re- 
gimes. Marx and even Lenin, says Ga- 
raudy, were careful to distinguish the 
institutionalized church as they knew it 
from early Christianity, which was gen- 
uinely “revolutionary and democratic in 
spirit.” Moreover, Marx acknowledged 
that Christianity had raised the right 
questions about man’s alienation from 
society even if it gave the wrong, other- 
worldly answers. 
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Garaudy believes that the church's 
efforts at reforming itself require Marx- 
ism to likewise rethink its approach to 
religion. The most promising point of 
departure for dialogue, he believes, is 
the reality that both ideologies share a 
common humanistic concern for the 
majesty and value of mankind. “What 
gives meaning, beauty and value to life,” 
says Garaudy, “is, for Marxists as for 
Christians, to give oneself without any 
limit to what the world, through our 
sacrifice, can become.” Marxism must 
incorporate “the heritage of human val- 
ues developed by Christianity over 
2,000 years,” notably its message of 
love and hope, just as Christianity ab- 
sorbed the best elements of the pagan 
world it succeeded. 

Idealist Origin. Garaudy’s plea for 
dialogue has met with warm response 
from Christian experts on atheism in 
Europe, many of whom agree with his 
thesis that Marx was not necessarily 
antireligious. One of Italy’s leading 
Catholic experts on Communism, Father 
Giulio Girardi, maintains that “atheism 
does not belong to the fundamental the- 
sis Of Marxism,” but is only an optional 
derivative of a philosophy that. he says, 
is essentially humanist in intent, idealist 
in outlook. 

Theoretical discussion of Marxism as 
a humanist philosophy does not change 
the fact that Communism in practice 
is not nearly as humane as Garaudy’s 
ideology is on paper. Even Garaudy can 
not ignore the reality that Christian 
churches are still persecuted under Red 
rule. Somewhat inadequately, he ex- 
plains this persecution away as “resid- 
ual Stalinism.” and a legitimate fear 
of counter-revolution, Nonetheless, if so 
astute a theoretician as Garaudy is will- 
ing to admit Marxism’s errors and its 
imperative need for radical updating, 
Christianity and Communism may have 
far more to talk about than either belief 
would have admitted a decade ago. 
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GARAUDY LECTURING 
Not so ill-disposed. 
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ANDERSON & LOMBARDI 
One way to grow old is to wait for the next mistake. 


PRO FOOTBALL 


Pro Pecunia Sunt 

There they stood, ranging on up to 
63 ft. tall, bulging with the kind of 
muscles it takes to bend a railroad spike 
sig thumb and forefinger. Their 

eam had already won its fifth National 
Football League division championship 
in seven years, and chances were, they 
could hardly have cared less that they 
still had one regular-season game to 
play against the Los Angeles Rams. So 
why were they doing push-ups, and run- 
ning wind sprints? Could it really have 
been because a chubby pipsqueak with 
glasses was screaming at them: “You 
don't have any pride. All you have is 
shame. You're a disgrace to the Na- 
tional Football League.” 

It could indeed. When Coach Vince 
Lombardi chews out his Green Bay 
Packers, they say, “Yessir, Coach Lom- 
bardi-sir.”. And they mean it. At 53, 
Lombardi is the toughest coach of the 
toughest team in pro football, a team 
that has won 12 out of 14 games this 
year, come within four points of an 
undefeated season, held its opponents to 
an average of 11.6 points a game. It is 
a team that is a strong favorite (by sev- 
en points) to beat the Dallas Cowboys 
for the N.F.L. title next week, and it 
will be an even stronger favorite—once 
past the Cowboys—to annihilate the 
American Football League’s champions 
in the Super Bowl on Jan. 15. That 
double victory would be worth a bonus 
of $23,000 per man to the Packers. 

Best Ever. There is nothing subtle 
about the Packers. “Football is blocking 
and tackling,” says Lombardi. “If you 
block and tackle better than the other 
people, you win.” No fancy offensive 
formations for him, no kamikaze blitzes 
on defense. “You always know what 
those goddam Packers are going to do,” 
says a rival coach, “but you still can’t 
stop them—they never make mistakes.” 
Well, almost never. “I remember that 
game against Minnesota last year,” says 
Lombardi, “when we had a 7-0 lead 
early and went right down again to 
fourth and one for the goal, and decided 
to go for the touchdown instead of the 
field goal, and we fumbled, and ¥ 


But that was last year. Before the 
1966 season even started, Lombardi 
ventured the guess that this year's 
Packers would be “the best team I ever 
coached.” They have done nothing to 
prove him wrong—despite their advanc- 
ing age. Fullback Jimmy Taylor is 31, 
and it is an open secret that he will be 
playing for somebody else next year; 
but he has gained 705 yds. on the 
ground, another 331 yds. on pass re- 
ceptions. Tight End Max McGee is 34 
and has caught only three passes all 
year, but one of them set up the game- 
winning touchdown when the Packers 
beat the Baltimore Colts three weeks 
ago to clinch the N.F.L.’s Western Di- 
vision championship. Halfback Paul 
Hornung, 30, and painfully burdened 
by a pinched nerve in his neck, is still, 
by the consensus of his fellow pros, “the 
greatest money player in the game.” 
And Quarterback Bart Starr, at 32, is 
the No. | passer in the N.F.L. (156 
completions in 251 attempts, for 2.257 
yds.); last week he was voted the most 
valuable player in the league. 

Rebuilding While Winning. The old- 
sters may falter now and then, but Lom- 
bardi is a master of the delicate art of 
rebuilding while winning. To replace 
Taylor, there is Jim Grabowski, a $300,- 
000 bonus rookie from Illinois who has 
averaged 4.4 yds. in 29 carries. For 
Max McGee, Lombardi has Marv 
Fleming, a 6-ft. 4-in. 240-pounder from 
Utah. For Hornung, he has two replace- 
ments: Elijah Pitts, who has scored ten 
touchdowns this year, and Donny An- 
derson, the highest-priced (at $600,- 
000) bonus rookie in history, who has 
already repaid part of the investment 
by averaging 5 yds. per carry and run- 
ning a kickoff back 61 yds. for a TD. Be- 
hind Starr is Zeke Bratkowski, as good 
a No. 2 quarterback as there is in the 
game; Bratkowski has started only sev- 
en games for the Packers—and Green 
Bay has won all seven. 

One of those seven came last week 
against the Rams. Bratkowski threw 23 
passes and completed 13 for 245 yds. 
and one touchdown; Anderson scored 
another touchdown on a plunge up the 
middle; Cornerback Bob Jeter helped 
the Packers tie an N.F.L. record when 
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TAYLOR & HORNUNG 


he picked off a Los Angeles pass and 
raced 75 yds.—the sixth time this sea- 
son that Green Bay defenders have run 
back an interception for a TD. After the 
Packers had won 27-23, Coach Lom- 
bardi permitted himself the smallest of 
smiles. “We are,” he allowed, “in the 
money now.” 


THE OLYMPICS 
Friends in High Places 


Ever since Mexico City got the nod as 
the site for the 1968 Olympics, coaches 
and doctors have been worried about 
the effect of the 7.347-ft. altitude on 
their athletes. Unfortunately, there is 
no Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Humans. 

Animals, on the other hand, have 
powerful friends. Last week the Interna- 
tional Equestrian Federation announced 
its decision to shift the three-day Olym- 
pics riding competition from Mexico 
City to Oaxtepec, 45 miles away and 
about 2,800 ft. lower. “Horses,” ex- 
plained Britain’s Prince Philip, presi- 
dent of the LE.F., are inclined to “go 
on well beyond the prudent limit of ef- 
fort.” Added another 1.E.F. official: 
“They do not have the common sense 
that humans do.” Of course, if two- 
legged athletes want to strain their Jungs 
and muscles in Mexico City’s thin air— 
well, that is their business. “The I.E.F.,” 
said Philip starchily, “is concerned en- 
tirely for the horse.” 


GAMES 
Spirit in Bangkok 

The slogan ringing through Bangkok's 
National Stadium last week proclaimed 
“The Spirit of Brotherhood” as 2,300 
athletes from 18 nations met for the 
fifth Asian Games. Spirit there was. But 
brotherhood? Oh, brother. 

Japan was leading Iran in soccer, 2-1, 
with a minute to play when the Iranian 
goalie blocked a shot. In the process, he 
somehow kicked a Japanese forward. 
Japan was awarded a penalty boot, and 
the Iranian captain was banished from 
the field for protesting the penalty. At 
game’s end, the president of the Iran 
Football Federation approached the 
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Thai referee to continue the argument, 
and the referee smacked him in the 
snoot. At that point, as they say in the 
Pentagon, the battle escalated. Players 
and spectators leaped into the fray, and 
helmeted riot police waded in with 
clubs. The Iranians lost the fight as well 
as the game. 

Two days later, 60,000 fans—most 
of them holding tickets—showed up for 
a soccer game between Thailand and 
Nationalist China. The stadium, unfor- 
tunately, had only 30,000 seats. In the 
ensuing stampede, dozens were injured, 
and a Royal Thai Air Force sergeant 
was trampled to death. 

Then there was the Thailand—South 
Korea basketball game. Thailand was 
leading 67-57 when the players started 
trading punches on the floor. One Thai 
picked up a long bamboo pole and 
swung it at a Korean. Spectators poured 
out of the stands. Lee Byong Hae, a 
member of the South Korean Parlia- 
ment, was beaten by police when he 
tried to break up the brawl. Four Kore- 
an players were carted off to a doctor 
with broken teeth, cuts, bruises, and 
other assorted injuries. Adding insult to 
injury, the referee announced that be- 
cause the Koreans were unable to con- 
tinue play, the game was forfeited to 
Thailand. As a final fillip, somebody 
threw a dagger at one of the Korean 
players on his way out of the gym. 

While everybody else was watching 
the side show, the Japanese were tend- 
ing to business. Masashi Ouchi set a 
world record in weight lifting, hoisting 
a total of 1,003 Ibs. to win the middle- 
weight championship. Japan swept all 
28 gold medals in swimming, dominat- 
ed the track and field events, won first 
places in everything from badminton to 
bicycling. When the games finally end- 
ed, with a five-gun salute and the sing- 
ing of Auld Lang Syne, the cool-headed 
Japanese had captured 218 gold, silver 
and bronze medals—167 more than 
their closest competitors. 


HUNTING 
The Blood Sport 


People ask me how 1 do it, 
And | say there's nothing to it. 
You just stand there looking cute, 
And when something moves, 
you shoot. 
And there’s ten stuffed heads in my 
trophy room right now: 
Two game wardens, seven hunters 
and a cow. 
—The Hunting Song, by Tom Lehrer 
When satire gets that close to reality, 
it loses much of its humor. Statistics 
were still piling up as the 1966 hunting 
season drew to a close last week, but it 
already seemed likely to be one of the 
bloodiest in history. Texas alone report- 
ed more than 75 shooting accidents and 
24 fatalities; Michigan counted twelve 
dead, Maine five, Colorado five, Geor- 
gia four. “We've had people mistaken 
for everything from birds to porcu- 
pines,” complained Michigan's conser- 
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vation director, and a Texas wildlife 
official warned: “Sure, it’s fun to get 
out in the woods. But it’s also a good 
idea to wear a helmet.” 

Or maybe a pair of antlers. Could any- 
one mistake a 13-year-old boy, dressed 
in a red hat and red jacket and driving 
a blue and white snowmobile, for a deer? 
A Minnesota hunter did just that last 
month and shot the boy dead. In Maine, 
Edwin Horr, 60, was sitting on a rock, 
smoking, when he was shot—in the 
right knee, left calf and left thigh—by 
a myopic marksman who thought that 
the smoke of Horr’s cigarette was the 
rump of a white-tailed buck. 

Perfect Charade. “Intentional dis- 
charges” account for only about 40% 
of all shooting incidents, according to a 
study made by British Columbia's 
fish and game department; the rest are 
accidental, and 80% of the accidents 
are “the result of sheer carelessness.” 
A common case is the hunter who drops 
his loaded rifle to the ground, and bang! 
—-scratch one hunter. Last fall a nerv- 
ous Texan tried to club a wounded 
Opossum to death with the butt of his 
rifle and shot himself in the stomach on 
the first swing. In October, a Colorado 
hunter tried to demonstrate a fast draw 
for the benefit of his buddies, only to 
discover that his trigger finger was fast- 
er than his draw. He drilled a hole right 
through his foot. 

For utter foolishness, nothing quite 
matches the practical joke that back- 
fired tragically on a 25-year-old Dallas 
lad last month. While waiting for his 
three hunting companions to return to 
their campsite near Llano, Texas, he 
got a sudden inspiration. He hid in a 
clump of heavy brush along the trail 
leading to the camp: when his friends 
drew alongside, he made snarling noises 
and shook the bushes violently. The 
charade worked perfectly. Convinced 
that they were about to be attacked 
by a mountain lion, the three hunters 
opened fire, and killed him on the spot. 
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“AND ANOTHER THING. 
KEEP YOUR FLAPS DOWN” 
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PERKINS, BENJAMIN & STEVENS 
Into an aphrodizzying spin. 


Simple Simon 


The Star-Spangled Girl. Eden with- 
out Eve is Neil Simon's idea of Paradise. 
The eternal female drives his characters 
nuts, In The Odd Couple, a pair of 
poker-playing middle-agers fled their 
wives to room together in bachelor bliss. 
In The Star-Spangled Girl, a pair of 
post-Ivy League rebels share a dropout 
of an apartment with penurious satis- 
faction until a girl who looks like a 
whipped-cream frappé shows up to cur- 
dle their joy. 

Anthony Perkins and Richard Benja- 
min, the boys involved, write and edit a 
magazine of strenuous anti-U.S. protest 
but no visible proceeds called Fallout. 
The boys are intelligent fools and natu- 
ral allies. Editor Perkins has the wiry 
agony of a tortured coat hanger. Benja- 
min, the writing half of the team, casts 
the glowless beam of an abandoned 
lighthouse. 

The girl who invades their paradise— 
played by Connie Stevens, an actress 
with the vocal cords of a Southern 
noncom—is a superpatriot who treats 
the American flag like a family heir- 
loom. Nonetheless, her “smell” sends 
Benjamin into an aphrodizzying spin. 
I'rying feverishly to free his writer from 
this sexual block, Perkins soon follows 
his own nose to the selfsame love. On 
this slender plot line, the playwright has 
hung some Simon-pure comedy of the 
inane, the illogical and the absurd. His 
natively quirky touch is evident when 
Benjamin attempts to escort the girl 
bedward with the line, “This is a citi- 
zen’s arrest.” But every so often the 
gags are too simple Simon. 

George Axelrod has directed the cast 
to act with the fury of lions loosed on 
early Christians. Yet even when the 
players flay their roles, enough humor 
prevails to permit Girl to join Barefoot 
in the Park, The Odd Couple and Sweet 
Charity as another hit, making Neil Si- 
mon the first playwright since Avery 
Hopwood in 1920 to have four Broad- 
way shows running at the same time. 
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Now your employees 


don't have to die 
to cash in 
On group insurance. 


Under our new Group/Ordinary Life plan you 
can offer employees permanent, cash-value lif 
insurance as an option to their regular clip 
coverage, 
You give your people a real break. And it 
doesn’t cost you an extra cent 
For the employee Group/Ordinary has 3 
es over regular group insurance. 
‘ash values. 
than if he gh i the 
yecause of your company 








coverage separately 
contribution 

3. It doesn’t end when his job does. He can 
continue the coverage at the same premium 
jou and he were paying when he first joined 
the p lan. 

it’ S painless for you, 











bookkeeping. And you don’t have to switch in- 
surance companies. If you like, we can simply 
superimpose Group Ordinary on your present 
group term plan 

From either side of the desk, this is the best 
group insurance deal to sooeaiengn 50 years. 

Employees recognize it. In the first 50 com- 
panies which accepted Group/Ordinary, two 
out of three people contacted signed up on the 
spot. 

As for you—you can make you 
no greater expense than a phone call to your 
jJrance man. Or just dictate a letter to us at 
a ental Center, Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 90054, 





rself a hero at 






Ask about Group/Ordi 


eves Occidental Life «°° 
too. There's no extra you can take it with you. 
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THE ECONOMY 
The Year of Tight Money 


And Where It Will Lead 
(See Cover) 

Paradoxically, 1966 has been by far 
the most prosperous year in U.S. his- 
tory, yet has produced considerable 
concern about the future of business 
Though production, profits and person- 
al income jumped impressively, the 
economy developed some bothersome 
growing pains. And money was the root 
of many of these evils. 

During the — year, 





interest rates 





vENSON 


“WHAT I MISS ARE THE DAYS WHEN 
SELDOM WAS HEARD A DISCOURAGING WORD 


climbed by one-fifth or more, and many 
would-be borrowers could not get cred- 
it at any price. For lack of money, 
scores Of communities put off plans for 
needed schools, parks and highways. 
Thousands of prospective home buyers 


were compelled to postpone _ their 
dreams to another year; the cost of 
mortgage loans climbed to 6!% or 
more, and construction of housing 


plunged 19% to a postwar nadir. Tens 
of thousands of investors shifted their 
money out of stocks and into higher- 
yielding bonds, Government securities 
and savings accounts; the stock mar- 
ket skidded 25% from February to Oc- 
tober and, despite a recent rally, is still 
20% below its early-year high. 

The essential reason for these prob- 
lems was that the U.S. tried to ac- 
complish an uncommon amount and 
strained its resources of manpower, ma- 
terials, machines and money. In 1966, 
the nation simultaneously expanded the 
war in Viet Nam, extended a host of 
domestic programs, and escalated _ its 
standard of living. Considering all the 
demands put upon it, the economy per- 
formed remarkably well. The output 
of goods and services, growing by 
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well over $1 billion a week, swelled 
from $681 billion to $739 billion; the 
number of jobs rose by 2,200,000 and 
75 million Americans were at work: 
the average income for a family of four 
rose from $9,772 to $10,304. But if the 
nation’s cup ran over, that was simply 
another way of saying that it ran out 
of capacity 

The inevitable result was that, after 
six years of healthy, balanced growth, 
the pleasures of expansion turned into 
the pangs of inflation. Consumer prices 
pushed up 3.6% and industrial pro- 
duction expanded by an unsustainably 


Concerned about the danger of overcure. 


high 8%. Striving for stability, the Gov- 
ernment put its reliance largely on one 
weapon: the manipulation of monetary 
policy. Money became costlier and 
harder to borrow than at any time in 
40 years. 

Opportunity Lost. It is now clear that 
a chance was missed in 1966. It was a 
year when the transitory requirements 
of politics prevailed over the laws of 
economics. Early in the year, before in- 
flation became acute, President Johnson 
might have used all three basic tools 
that have been popularized by the Key- 
nesian new economics—tax and budget 
policy as well as monetary policy—to 
curb the economy's overexuberance. He 
did not. Says a top official of the U.S. 
Federal Reserve: “There was a wonder- 
ful opportunity to show that the new 
economics works both ways, and that 
with proper taX measures we can not 
only promote growth but preserve a 
reasonable balance. A golden opportuni- 
ty was lost in 1966.” 

The trouble began late in 1965. De- 
mand started to gallop far ahead of the 
nation’s supply of skilled labor and its 
capacity to produce, setting the stage 
for a classic “demand-pull” inflation, 


Economists say that inflation occurs 
when prices rise 2% a year or more, 
which often happens when times are 
good, money is easy, and too many dol- 
lars chase too few goods, At such times, 
manufacturers borrow heavily to  in- 
crease production and work forces, and 
output jumps unnaturally high. Prices 
climb ever upward. Unless the Govern- 
ment acts quickly and wisely to restore 
stability, a day of reckoning comes soon- 
er or later. Demand drops to normal 
levels—perhaps because consumers be- 
come surfeited with goods or are unwill- 
ing to pay inflated prices. When demand 





THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


falls, production slides, workers are laid 
off, and a recession begins. 

To prevent just this, a tax hike was 
urged privately but none too effectively 
by Gardner Ackley, chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and publicly by such former CEA 
chairmen as Walter Heller, Arthur 
Burns and Raymond Saulnier, as well as 
the Federal Reserve's Chairman William 
McChesney Martin. Johnson 
the advice. Administration insiders say 
that the President took soundings on 
Capitol Hill and decided that he could 
not persuade Congress to pass a lax in- 
crease in an election year. House Ways 
and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills and 
Senate Finance Chairman Russell Long 
opposed a tax rise, and Johnson did not 
want to fight for it and lose. 

The President in January projected a 
small, noninflationary budget deficit for 
fiscal 1967, which began in July. As it 
turned out, the cost of Viet Nam this 
year was $10 billion greater than the 


rejected 


Seated, from left: James L. Robertson, Wil 
liam McChesney Martin, Charles Shepardson 
Standing from left: George Mitchell, Dewey 
Daane, Sherman Maisel, Andrew Brimmer 
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President publicly estimated, and, says 
Chicago Economist John Langum, “Viet 
Nam was to the booming economy like 
too much beer to a weak bladder.” In- 
stead of raising taxes to finance the war 
and frustrate inflation, Johnson took the 
politically easy way out, left it up to 
Martin’s Federal Reserve Board, and 
through it U.S. bankers, to crimp the 
nation’s credit. The irony is that John- 
son's party lost heavily in the elections 
anyway, and the President himself for- 
feited much of the faith of businessmen, 
who had earlier been his staunchest 
allies. 

The Federal Reserve decried the in- 
flationary danger long before the Ad- 
ministration and most businessmen did, 
and Bill Martin, who values his inde- 
pendence more than his popularity, 
bravely took steps that the President 
openly criticized. At Martin's urging 
late in 1965, the Fed sought to defuse 
demand by raising the discount rate 
from 4% to 44%. The discount rate 
is, in effect, the interest that the Fed 
charges to its member banks for bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Because it is the rate upon which 
all U.S. interest rates are based, the 
Fed's hike effectively raised the cost 
of borrowing. 

The Fed can be faulted, though to a 
much lesser degree than the Adminis- 
tration, for being slow in using another 
of its regulatory tools—the money sup- 
ply—and later on for overusing it. De- 
spite their waning hopes that Johnson 
would raise taxes, the Fed’s governors 
kept rapidly increasing the supply of 
money during the first part of 1966. 
Businessmen, eager to expand their 
overworked plants, hired more employ- 
ees and built inventories, went on a 
borrowing spree and were willing to 
pay a premium price for money. Loans 
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to business—which usually flatten out 
during the first half—actually jumped 
by $7.5 billion, or almost 10%. 

Sequence of Squeeze. With inflation 
becoming a reality as prices jumped, 
the Federal Reserve at midyear made 
a hairpin turn. It shifted from expand- 
ing the money supply at a 6% annual 
rate to contracting it by a 2% rate, do- 
ing so by selling Government bonds 
to sop up cash. From April to August, 
the money supply—currency in circula- 
tion and demand deposits in banks— 
dropped from $171.6 billion to $166.9 
billion. The reverse was particularly 
jarring because, simultaneously, loan 
demands were greatly stepped up as a 
result of two moves by the U.S. Treas- 
ury—which does not always coordinate 
too well with the Fed. 

First, as part of a long-term program 
to put corporate collections on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, the Treasury in April 
speeded up taxes—increasing by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars the quarter- 
ly amounts that corporations had to 
ante up in 1966, Second, in June, the 
Treasury ordered corporations to pay 
their withholding taxes for employees 
twice a month instead of only at each 
month’s end. While these two actions 
did not really boost taxes but simply 
made for earlier payment, they had the 
cosmetic effect of temporarily making 
the budget deficit appear smaller than 
it was. Corporations borrowed billions 
from the banks to pay for the speed-up. 
In effect, the banks had been obliged 
to finance the narrowing of Johnson's 
budget deficit. 

Day by day the money shortage 
worsened, and at one point the nation 
came uncomfortably close to a money 
panic. Prime interest rates went up 
four different times, shooting from 
44% in late 1965 to 6% in mid-1966 
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—equal to an increase of 33% in 
twelve months. A wave of hedge-bor- 
rowing and money hoarding swept the 
country. Figuring that money would 
become steadily scarcer and costlier, 
corporate treasurers borrowed more 
than they needed. In June, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank raised interest rates 
on most consumer Joans for the first 
time since 1959, to 5}% “discounted” 
(in effect 10$%), and other banks 
quickly followed, Bargain-hunting con- 
sumers rushed to borrow at 5% on 
their insurance policies, and insurance 
execulives appealed to banks for new 
reserves—putting more pressure on the 
banks. 

Crisis loomed over one big segment 
of the money market: the savings and 
loan associations. Tempted by higher 
yields elsewhere, depositors withdrew 
$1.5 billion from the S&Ls in July. 
Government money managers were 
so worried that dangerously nonliquid 
S&Ls would go under that the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, which 
regulates the associations, arranged a 
$4 billion stand-by loan with the Treas- 
ury and hoped to get $5 billion more 
from the Federal Reserve—if needed. 
Says one high U.S. Treasury official: 
“The withdrawals scared the hell out 
of us. The savings and loan people were 
hysterical.” 

To the Precipice. August saw the 
worst banking squeeze since Franklin 
Roosevelt's bank holiday of 1933. 
Though the supply of available money 
had fallen about $2 billion from the 
end of June to the end of July, a record 
high $3.7 billion in new issues of bonds 
and stocks hit the money market in 
August. Meanwhile, the U.S. Treasury 
was coming to the banks for billions 
more to finance the budget deficit. Un- 
der longstanding moral and legal com- 
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mitments that they could not ignore, the 
banks were also shelling out corporate 
loans faster than they were taking in 
deposits. In New York City banks, the 
ratio of loans climbed to well over 70% 
of deposits, a 45-year peak. 

Moreover, many banks had lent long 
but had borrowed short—a classic for- 
mula for financial woe. Altogether 
$18.6 billion of their $194.4 billion 
total deposits were in the form of short- 
term certificates of deposit, and many 
holders of “C.D.s” were cashing them 
in to draw fatter interest elsewhere. 
The dismal prospect was that deposits 
would continue to decline, while in mid- 
September the banks would be hit by 
corporations for more loans to finance 
quarterly tax payments. If the banks 
turned them down, the corporations 
would start a run on their deposits. 

Though they could scarcely believe 
that the Fed would let any such disaster 
occur, bankers could not be certain. To 
raise money, they sold off billions of 
dollars in municipal bonds from their 
portfolios at great loss. Bond prices 
crashed and bond yields soared. A year 
before, long-term municipal bonds had 
been selling at $1,000 and paying $40 
in annual interest; in late 1966, the 
same bonds were down to $800 but 
still paying $40—in effect, yields rose 
from 4% to 5%. New York State had 
to pay 5.7% to float one tax-free issue; 
Baltimore, Louisville, Tulsa and Arling- 
ton, Va., canceled others. So queasy 
and depressed was the bond market 
that several corporations called off bond 
issues. Moneymen tossed in their sleep, 
worrying that if companies could get 
money no other way, they would be- 
gin wholesale withdrawals from banks. 
Says Chase Manhattan President David 
Rockefeller, 51: “This was certainly 
the most difficult period of my career.” 

Rescue with a Catch. During the six 
weeks when the squeeze was at its 
worst, Bill Martin was in a_ hospital 
after surgery, and Fed policy was being 
framed by his vice chairman, James 
Robertson, and the vice chairman of 
the Fed's Manhattan-based Open Mar- 
ket Committee, Alfred Hayes. On Sept. 
1, just after Martin returned to his desk 
and grasped the situation, the Fed came 
to the aid of the bankers. It informed 
them that it was willing to lend them 
more than before, and at longer terms. 
But there was a hooker: in a major 
expansion of its powers, the Fed made 
clear that it would begin to scrutinize 
big bank loans on a one-by-one basis, 
and bankers would have to justify their 
loans to the federal agency. It was just 
a step or two short of outright credit 
control. 

Still, the move helped, and the Fed 
has since taken further action. In the 
past five weeks it has increased the mon- 
ey supply by $500 million, and interest 
on 90-day Treasury bills has dropped 
from 5.5% to 4.8%. Nobody is cer- 
tain whether this represents a long-term 
policy change or merely the Fed’s usual 
pre-Christmas easing to accommodate 
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loans during the big-buying season. De- 
mand for money will remain intense 
next year. The Government will have 
to borrow heavily in 1967 to finance its 
budget deficit, and corporations will bor- 
row earlier in the year because the pay- 
as-you-go tax scheme will step up their 
payments in the first half, while slightly 
reducing them in the second half. 

The worst of the credit squeeze is 
over, but the days of 5% mortgages and 
personal loans are gone, at least for the 
foreseeable future. Rudolph Peterson, 
president of California’s Bank of Ameri- 
ca (see box, next page), notes that 
money rates have drifted upward since 
1950 in a pattern of sharp rises followed 
by drops to levels steeper than before. 
“Interest rates will ease down over the 
next year or two,” he predicts, “but will 
end up a bit higher than they were at 
the start of the current move.” 

Taxing Their Powers. Throughout 
1966, money managers have been try- 
ing to cool the economy's real growth 
to a sustainable, non-inflationary rate 
between 4% and 44%—compared with 
this year’s 5.5%. Historically, business 
slows down about six months after the 
Federal Reserve begins to reduce the 
money supply—and that is what is pres- 
ently happening. As 1967 begins, cor- 
porate profits and order backlogs are 
slipping and the boom is less explosive 
than before. Most businessmen are un- 
certain about the year ahead. What wor- 
ries them is that the future will be de- 
termined largely by factors they can- 
not control: tax policy, money policy, 
Viet Nam and labor’s wage demands. 

Economist Beryl Sprinkel, vice presi- 
dent of Chicago's Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, warns that the economy will 
soon reach a no-return point where re- 
cession will be inevitable unless the Fed- 
eral Reserve steadily eases up on money. 
The Fed is in a quandary. Its seven 
governors are concerned about the dan- 
ger of overcure—too much money tight- 
ness contributed to both the 1957 and 
1960 recessions, when industrial pro- 
duction dropped. But Bill Martin’s men 
are equally worried that total demand 
is still too strong, and the nation’s bal- 
ance of payments is too weak to permit 
any significant easing. 

The balance of payments is particu- 
larly nettlesome because this year the 
U.S. ran a deficit of about $1.5 billion; 
the Vict Nam war alone caused a drain 
of $1 billion, and nobody expects the 
U.S. to get even until the war is over. 
The trade surplus shrank from $6.9 bil- 
lion in 1964 to $4.8 billion, and the pic- 
ture would have been much darker ex- 
cept that U.S, bankers brought back $3 
billion from their overseas branches. 

The Fed still leans to higher taxes. 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler ar- 
gues for a “change in mix”—a moder- 
ate tax boost and an equivalent easing 
of money, which would reduce capital 
and consumer spending but help out the 
housing industry and credit-starved 
small business. Economist Walter Hel- 
ler, who still exercises strong influence 





on President Johnson, urges a strictly 
temporary and quickly reversible 5% 
surcharge on personal and corporate 
taxes in order to close the inflationary 
budget deficit and permit an easing of 
money. While most corporation chiefs 
oppose a tax increase, Banker Peterson 
supports Heller, believes that a 5% sur- 
charge in exchange for easier money 
would be a good bargain. 

Prices & Wages. As Government and 
non-Government economists, and as 
bankers and other businessmen assess 
1967's prospects, they conclude that 
forecasting is much more difficult than 
usual. But out of the mass of facts and 
figures before them, it is possible to ar- 
rive at a consensus of likelihoods. 

Inflation will continue in 1967—but 
at a slower pace, and with a difference. 
Prices will probably rise something less 
than 3%, going up not so much because 
of swelling demand but because of in- 
creased labor costs. Labor contracts in 
an unusually large number of basic in- 
dustries will be up for renegotiation, 
almost twice as many as in 1966 (see 
following story), and even moderate 


labor leaders expect trouble in control- 
ling their truculent rank and file. The 
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most explosive situation is in the auto 
industry, where the minority of elec- 
tricians, tool-and-die makers and other 
skilled craftsmen in the United Auto 
Workers recently won power to veto 
any proposed contract, are demanding 
hourly raises of $1 or more, and are 
cockily talking strike. If the nation’s 
most influential industry is forced into a 
prolonged stoppage after contracts ex- 
pire on Sept. 6, that could gravely dam- 
age the whole economy. 

Barring major strikes, unemployment 
will remain close to 4%— it is now 
3.7%—and whenever it holds that low, 
prices tend to rise and productivity 
slackens. One reason for the economy's 
strength from 1961 through 1965 was 
that productivity (output per man-hour) 
gained an average 3.6% annually; this 
year, it rose only 2.8%. Meanwhile, 
wages went up by an inflationary 4%, 
partly because President Johnson, in a 
political bind, unwisely went along with 
a 5% increase for airline workers. Says 
former U.S. Budget Director Kermit 
Gordon, an author of the shattered but 
ostensibly still guiding 3.2% guide- 
lines: “If we get through 1967 with no 
more than a general 5% wage increase, 
we'll be damn lucky.” 

Spending & Housing. The wage rises 
will spur consumer spending because 
the wage earner is, .after all, a consum- 
er. For years, the consumer spent about 
94¢ of every dollar he earned, and 
saved the rest. Lately he has been 
spending even more, and some experts 
believe that Americans may adopt a 
new pattern of still lower savings be- 
cause they feel confident that Medicare 
and Social Security will provide for 
their old age. The Commerce Depart- 
ment expects personal income in 1967 
to go up 5% to 7% and spending to 
increase at least that much. 

But consumers may well change the 
way that they spend their money. Best 
estimates are that durable goods will 
be down somewhat, while spending for 
nondurables will continue to rise and 
that services will follow their 8.5% 
advance of this year, taking just over 
35¢ of every consumer dollar. Appli- 
ance sales will stay flat, except for col- 
or TV, which will rise from around 
4,700,000 sets to 7,500,000, Car sales 
are likely to slip from just under 9,000,- 
000 to 8,700,000—making 1967 the 
third best year in Detroit history—but 
consumer insistence on costlier cars and 
more options will keep dollar volume 
close to 1966's. Though housing re- 
mains the softest spot, it will start to 
harden in the next few months, become 
stronger at midyear because money will 
ease a bit and the recent slump has 
created a big backlog of demand, es- 
pecially among the millions of newly- 
weds of the “war baby” generation born 
in the mid-40s, The Commerce De- 
partment expects housing starts to climb 
20%, to 1,500,000. 

Investment & Inventories. Business- 
men boosted their capital spending in 
1966 by 17% to $61 billion, Next year’s 
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THE BIGGEST BANK’S UNCOMMON ASSET 


Rudolph Peterson Lends Some Advice 


HE head of the world’s biggest bank 

saw inflation coming more than a 
year ago and tried to head it off. From 
public podiums and in private sessions 
with Government policymakers, Ru- 
dolph Arvid Peterson, 62, president of 
the Bank of America, urged a new fed- 
eral policy to cool the overly expan- 
sive economy. As early as the autumn 
of 1965, he called upon the Government 
to do essentially what he still advocates 
today: declare a national emergency 
because of the Viet Nam war, defer 
some Great Society programs, impose a 


temporary 5% surtax on_ individuals 
and corporations. 

Peterson believes that President 
Johnson should — have selectively 


trimmed nondefense spending late in 
1965 or early in 1966—and still should. 
“I'm not talking about cutting out food 
for the hungry and diminishing in any 
way the training programs for upgrad- 
ing skills and putting people to work,” 
he says. “We certainly should not shut 
down the slum-clearance program, but 
we could slow it down for the time be- 
ing. Some of our urban-development 
and highway programs could be mod- 
erated a bit.” 

Even if federal taxes are increased, 
he believes that the economy will con- 
tinue to be robust next year and cor- 
porate profits will advance on the order 
of 5%. And he argues that the U.S. 
would willingly accept tax hikes if John- 
son would declare that Viet Nam is a 
very serious national emergency. Says 
Peterson: “There are not many mothers 
or families who do not consider this 
an emergency.” 

Pinching the Giants. The Bank of 
America was as well as or better pre- 
pared than any other for this year’s tight 
money and inflationary situation. Late 
in 1965, Peterson told his officers to be 
much more selective in granting loans. 
Doing that, they took two unusual steps. 
“First.” says Peterson, “we made rou- 
tine loans more easily than before so 
that we could spend more time scrutiniz- 
ing riskier ‘grey area’ loans. Second, we 
curtailed the loans of the big fellows be- 
fore the little ones. Why? Because the 
big fellows—General Motors, U.S. 
Steel—have options, but the little mer- 
chant does not. His inventory has to be 
financed, or perhaps he has to shut up 
shop. G.M. or U.S. Steel do not have to 
alter their pattern drastically because 
we lend them $100 million instead of 
$125 million.” 

In the spring, the bank began paring 
its new mortgage loans, reducing them 
from 80% to perhaps 75% of the ap- 
praised value of the property, and short- 
ening the terms from 30 years to 25 
years. As money grew tighter in the 


summer, Peterson’s bank reluctantly 
became less liberal in its small loans to 
installment buyers, farmers and mer- 
chants—setting standards that still ap- 
ply today. “We finance the man who 
needs an auto to go to work,” explains 
Peterson, “but if his teen-aged son wants 
an auto just for the fun of it or his 
family wants a swimming pool, that will 
have to wait. If someone wants a mod- 
ernization loan to dress up his house, 
we'll probably say ‘so sorry—but if the 
roof is leaking, or the family needs an 
extra room for the twins, then there's 
no question about it.” 

In being selective, Peterson's officers 
are told to consider the ultimate pur- 
pose of the loan, and its usefulness to 
the community. “We're not supposed to 
be humanitarians,” says he. “But we 
like to feel that we are and not talk 
about it.” 

The Sears of Banking. It has been 
that way with the bank ever since the 
legendary Amadeo Peter Giannini 
opened its golden gates in 1904 in a re- 
modeled saloon. Giannini, a Genoese 
immigrant’s son who had prospered in 
the produce trade, found the banking 
business patrician and made it proletar- 
ian, Catering to the unfulfilled financial 
needs of the little man, the modest 
homeowner and farmer, the bank lived 
through many crises, emerging from al- 
most every one richer than before. It 
grew rich along with California. 

Today, the Bank of America is an all- 
round department store of finance for 
8,000,000 regular customers, to whom 
it is variously mortgage lender, invest- 
ment counselor, estate trustee and auto 
creditor. Its money tree spreads 902 
branches over the U.S.’s most populous 
state, provides the cash for almost half 
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GIANNINI MEMORIAL BRANCH AT SAN MATEO 
What was patrician is now proletarian. 
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PETERSON AT HOME WITH WIFE BARBARA 
The speed of the boss is the speed of the gang. 


of its community bond well 
as for large parts of its agriculture and 
acrospace, electronics, transportation 
and movie industries. Through 44 for- 
cign branches from Bangkok to Lima 


to Vienna, the bank ts rapidly expand 


issues, as 


ing ils international reach 
As chief 
house in money 


executive of this clearing- 
Peterson is 
spending, 


and ideas, 
prudently 
lending and investing the bank’s assets 
$18 billion—more than the 
products of 
Though its 
and 

tradition 
small, 


responsible for 


of nearly 
combined national 
Ireland, Israel and Norway 
customers reflect both 
the Bank of America is by 
and instinct more interested in 
individual customers than 
“We will never be 
of banking,’ Peterson 


ross 


mass class, 


large corpo 
the Tiffany 
“We 


rations 


says are 


the volume bank, the Sears, Roebuck 
of the industry 

From Chaos to Order. Peterson 
would never have reached the presi 
dent's walnut-paneled office on San 


Francisco's Montgomery Street had he 
not, earlier in life, been willing to walk 
out on what more 
careers, take very unbankerish 
risks, and prove repeatedly that he could 
act wisely under stress 


seemed promising 


some 


Born to a big family in Svenljunga, 
Sweden, he was brought as an infant to 
the San Joaquin Valley by his childless 
aunt and uncle, who adopted him, He 
worked his way through the University 
of California, studying commerce, His 
first job was with the Commercial Cred 
it Co., an installment-loan firm, which 
dispatched him to Mexico at a ume of 
crisis. Mexico had off the 
standard and devalued the 
Commercial Credit's 
was collapsing. Peterson 
collect on almost all loans owed to the 
company, gained a reputation as a man 
who bring order out of chaos; 
later he sent to the 
pany’s tottering operations in Cuba and, 


gold 
and 


paper 


gone 
peso, 
house of 
managed to 


could 


was rescue com- 
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during the Depression, in the Midwest 
At 32, he was the clear successor to the 
president. Then he quit 

The Bank of America had heard of 
his troubleshooting virtuosity and made 
him a bid in 1936. Peterson accepted 
because the bank offered broader 
rizons and “it was an organizalion in a 
hurry.” He rose rapidly as a protege ol 
Giannini and his son Mario, in 1946 
was offered three top assignments. He 
accepted the toughest one—taking com- 
mand of a Allied Building 


ho- 


subsidiary, 


Credits, which was in grave trouble 
For six months, Peterson paid little 
attention to the hour of the day or 


the day of the week, but worked straight 
through, hoping to set an example for 
his subordinates. “It may be trite,” he 
says, “but the speed of the boss is often 
the speed of the gang.” Within 2 
Allied Building Credits was flourishing 
reward 


years, 
Peterson's was a Vice-presi- 
dency of Transamerica Corp., then a 
Giannini-controlled firm. But in 1955, 
after the death of Mario 
Giannini.” he left the Bank of America, 
moved to the Bank of Hawaii, soon be- 
came its president. In six years, he more 
than trebled the bank's earnings, built it 
from the 155th biggest U.S. bank to the 
92nd. “Get away desks and 
out to meet your customers.” Peterson 
exhorted his subordinates. He drove his 
hard, even had them work New 
Year's Eve to rush out the bank's annual 
report, which invariably read by 
other bankers because it was the first to 
reach the mails 
branches 


several years 


from get 


aides 
was 


Peterson also added 22 


in such places as Guam and 


Kwajalein, introduced the bank's suc- 
cessful credit) card, and—like any 
B.O.A.-trained banker—pushed small 


his bank’s system. To 
competitors he said, only partly in jest 


loans throughout 





A. P. Gian 


li connected with the bank today is his 





The only descendant of the 


daughter, Claire Giannini Hoffman, a director 








“I don't want to take away busi- 
ness: I just want to get my fair share of 
the new business—like 80%.” 

The Bank of America’s 
urged him to come back as vice chair- 
man in 1961. He did, and became chief 
executive in 1963. Since then, he has 
enlarged the bank’s resources more than 
20% by doing on a billion-dollar scale 
what he had started in Hawaii. Together 
with Chairman Louis Lundborg, he ex- 
panded “BankAmericard,” the world’s 
most popular credit card, which ts now 
held by 2,500,000 people, recently 
became franchised (under different 
names) to banks in a dozen cities 
is not only enormously profitable in its 
right but brings many new 
counts to the bank. Next year he in- 
tends to increase the bank's number of 
foreign branches—notably in Latin 
America and Asia—by one-half 

Like a professional athlete, Peterson 
makes hard plays look easy, is con- 
stantly toning his skills. He took a 
speed-reading course, nips up through 


your 


directors 


and 


own ac- 


15 minutes of Royal Canadian Ai 
Force exercises every morning, has 


trained himself to relax by walking or 


swimming half an hour a day. After 
breakfast with his second wife,’ his 
houseboy drives him from his hillside 


home in Piedmont, a fashionable suburb 
Oakland, to the bank by 8:45 
and then begins a steady round of 
the bank, 


above 


conferences with officers of 
corporations and Government 

"Uncommon Men." To 
banking is not cold cash and statistics, 
but millions of personal relationships 
He remarks that every minute of 
working day, 30,000 Bank of America 
employees meet the public face-to-face. 
He urges all of them—from vice presi 
dent to teller—to call each 
tomer by Says he: “A man’s 
name is music to his ears, and it’s awful- 
ly hard to be unpleasant and call some 
body by his name.” He is casual about 
rigid rules or regular hours, advises 
Bank of America executives: “No one 
Brownie for coming tn at 

30, but you do get points for getting 
the job done.” 


Peterson, 


every 


cage CUs- 


name 


gets points 


Peterson also tells his colleagues that 
they have to be “uncommon men’- 
combining realism with the 
characteristics of the dreamer, the ideal- 
ist and the nonconformist. In 
ly position at the pinnacle of the great 
out 


business 
his lone- 
corporation, he is gregarious and 
His foot frame comfortably 


encased in handsome worsteds, his face 
his 


going six 
looking much less than his years 
smile as shiny and solid as a new 
dollar, Rudy Peterson is himself 
a bankable asset for the Bank of 
icu—and the nation’s economy 


silver 
quite 
\mer- 


His first wife died 1960, Peterson mitt 
ried Mrs. Barbara Lindsay, a widow, in 1962 
and on the wedding trip to Arizona took along 
her four children and his grown son and 


daughter, as well as his son-in-law. In all, it 


wits a honeymoon for nine 
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gain may be only half as great, partly 
because so many new plants will be- 
come operative as a result of the capi- 
tal-investment splurge of the °60s. 
Though next year’s wage rises will give 
businessmen reason to spend more for 
labor-saving machines, wage increases 
will also pinch profits and give business- 
men less capital for investment. The 
suspension of the 7% investment credit 
will take about $3 billion out of capital 
budgets. Commerce Department sur- 
veyors were surprised to find that busi- 
nessmen plan to increase their annual 
rate of capital spending by only 7% in 
next year's first half. If they do no bet- 
ter than that, the Administration will 
seriously consider restoring the invest- 
ment-tax credit. 

Businessmen will probably thin out 
their stockpiles of supplies. One year- 
end result of tight money has been 
that in many areas production has be- 
gun to move faster than sales, meaning 
that inventories have been rising too 
much. They are now at a four-year 
high of 1.52 times monthly sales, but a 
downturn has begun in appliance, auto, 
and steel stockpiling and production. 
Managers added $10.5 billion to inven- 
tories in 1966; the Government expects 
them to add only $7 billion in 1967. 

Budgets & Bullets. Government 
spending will provide a brisk stimulant 
to the economy next year. Just how 
much is anybody's guess, but while 
President Johnson leaked that his ad- 
ministrative budget will rise from $125 
billion or so to $140 billion in fiscal 
1968, it will in fact be closer to $130 
billion—barring an unexpected step-up 
in Viet Nam. The combination of higher 
Government spending and leveling cor- 
porate profits, which will hold down tax 
revenues, will raise the budget deficit. 
By June, the comprehensive “national 
incomes account budget” is likely to be 
running in the red by an annual rate 
of $5 billion—less than the expected 
deficit in the popular administrative 
budget, but still inflationary. 

Defense spending will go up, though 
not nearly as much as this year’s in- 
crease, which accounted for one-third 
of the rise in national production. Ac- 
cording to current Pentagon plans, as 
many men will be mustered out of the 
armed services as taken into them by 
fall. Johnson will be under consider- 
able pressure from the new Congress 
and from business to pare nondefense 
spending, to moderate either the war on 
poverty or other domestic programs so 
long as a more important war is going 
on overseas. Says Jack Straus, chair- 
man of R. H. Macy & Co.: “What 
the President has to do is pick priori- 
ties, just as we do in the retail busi- 
ness. We realize that we cannot do 
everything, and so we simply allocate 
money for those projects which are the 
most important.” 

Under these circumstances, real re- 
cession appears to be only an abstract 
possibility for 1967. Manhattan Econ- 
omist J, Carvel Lange believes that 
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the recent slowdowns in housing, appli- 
ances, autos and other sectors are build- 
ing an $8 billion to $12 billion backlog 
in private demand, which will provide 
“a strong cushion” for the economy 
if an end or easing of the Viet Nam 
war significantly scales down Govern- 
ment spending. Government econo- 
mists, Whose estimates have been on the 
low side in recent years, predict that 
the G.N.P. will advance about 6!% to 
$790 billion. The Bank of America’s 
Peterson expects a 6% gain, with just 
over half of that reflecting real growth. 
Pessimists may call that a slump, but, 
says George Moore, president of Man- 
hattan’s First National City Bank, “it's 





JOHNSON & ECONOMIC ADVISER ACKLEY 
When pleasures become pangs. 


like a Japanese recession—the growth 
rate gets cut and they call it a reces- 
sion.” Americans may well have been 
spoiled by all those years of 5!% plus, 
but if growth calms down to a non- 
inflationary pace, they should relax and 
enjoy it. 

Businessmen are concerned about the 
future, but they are also remarkably 
confident. Among the most confident is 
Banker Peterson, who believes that with 
intelligent and courageous policy ac- 
lions, men can make prosperity per- 
petual, create great societies at home 
and grand designs abroad. In the next 
five years, he observes, the number ot 
U.S. families will grow by 5,000,000, 
or 10%, providing a tremendous ex- 
pansive force and placing many new 
demands upon the nation’s banks and 
businesses. “The next big thrust in the 
economy,” he says, “will come from 
urban development—new concepts of 
housing. transportation, pollution con- 
trol. All these things are sitting on the 
shelf, ready to go, and when the war in 
Viet Nam ends, domestic development 


will move fast.” America’s economy 
need never run down, because, says 
Rudy Peterson, “there are so many 


things that need to be done.” 





LABOR 
A Need for Jawboning 


President Johnson's 3.2% guidelines 
for wage and price increases are, in the 
light of some 1966 labor contracts ne- 
gotiated with Administration approval, 
about as up-to-date as last year’s news- 
paper. Nevertheless, the Administration 
intends to carry on what an aide calls 
“a jawbone campaign” urging wage re- 
straint and a return to 3.2%. The rea- 
son is that wages are a key factor in 
the fight on inflation, and in 1967 no 
less than 32 major contracts will be up 
for renegotiation. 

Of the 32, twelve are especially criti- 
cal because they involve large groups 
of workers and some basic industries. 
The twelve: 


Number of Month of 
Workers Expiration 
Telephone 147,000 Jan, & March 
Apparel 151,000 Jan., May, July 
Local Transit 38,000 = Jan. & Dec 
Trucking (for hire) 350,000 March 
Pulp & Paper 33,000 March & May 
Rubber 70,000 April 
Breweries 17,000 May 
Meatpacking 40,060 August 
Other Food 75,000 Various 
Autos 600,000 Sept, 
Farm Equipment 75,000 Sept. & Oct. 
Electrical Machinery 30,000 Various 


COMMUNICATIONS 
A.T. & T.’s New Boss 


A.T. & T., the top-ranked U.S. corpo- 
ration, has assets of $32.8 billion and is 
as conservative in management practices 
as it is about money matters. Promo- 
tions are made within the pecking order, 
and Mother Bell rarely detours from 
the regular line of succession to fill an 
executive-suite vacancy in the headquar- 
ters at Manhattan's 195 Broadway. Thus 
it was hardly a surprise when A.T. & T. 
directors last week picked President H. I. 
(for Haakon Ingolf) Romnes, 59, to 
replace Chairman and Chief Executive 
Frederick R, Kappel (TIME cover, May 
29, 1964), who reaches the mandatory 
retirement age of 65 next month. 

Tough to Follow. Romnes noted that 
Kappel will be “a tough act to follow,” 
and there was little argument about that. 
In the ten years that the outgoing chair- 
man held one of the world’s most pres- 
tigious corporate posts, A.T. & T. added 
30 million telephones, $17 billion in as- 
sets, and 3,000,000 shareholders—twice 
as many as it had when he came into 
the job. But if company-wide experience 
is a criterion, A.T. & T. has made anoth- 
er wise choice. 

An electrical-engineering graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin (28), Rom- 
nes climbed poles as a lineman in sum- 
mer to earn tuition, began full-time 
work after graduation as a Bell Labora- 
tories researcher, still holds six patents 
for his work on telephone circuits. 
He later went to the Long Lines De- 
partment, dealt with local problems as 
chief engineer for Illinois Bell Tele- 
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phone, got manufacturing experience as 
president of Western Electric, and 
learned finance and administration as a 
vice president, vice chairman and finally 
president of the parent company. 

The oldest of five children of Norwe- 
gian immigrants who settled in Stough- 
ton, Wis., Romnes is so soft-spoken and 
persuasive an executive that colleagues 
sometimes refer to him as “the Mild 
Viking.” But the Viking has a firm hand 
when necessary, and he may need it as 
he steers A.T. & T. through some rough 
sailing. Through 23 subsidiary compa- 
nies, A.T. & T. controls 85% of all U.S. 
telephone communications, most long- 
distance operations, and an increasing 
share of the fast-growing data-transmis- 
sion business, It remains a private mo- 
nopoly largely because of rate accom- 
modations with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and with a bewilder- 
ing variety of state and local regulatory 
agencies. The FCC is currently engaged 
in its closest scrutiny yet of A.T. & T. op- 
erations. One principal issue is A.T. & T.’s 
fixed rate of return on investment. 

The company, which now spends at 
least $4 billion annually to provide new 
services and improve technology, has 
always raised the bulk of its money 
through sale of stock, got less than 35% 
of it from the long-term money market 
v. 50% for other utilities. AT. & T. is 
gradually raising its debt ratio, is being 
goaded to borrow even more by critics 
who point out that the interest on debts 
would be less expensive than dividends 
paid to stockholders. The FCC, in uphold- 
ing the 8% rate of return that A.T. & 1 
insists on, could conceivably, for the first 
time, demand a voice in regulating the 
company’s capital commitments. 

Firm Talk. Outgoing Chairman Kap- 


KAPPEL & ROMNES 
Dressed the same way. 
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ITT'S GENEEN 


pel liked to boast that “I am a private- 
enterpriser from my hat to my socks.” 
Romnes seems to be dressed the same 
way. A.T. & T., he says, is firmly against 
any drastic action by the FCC. “We hope 
we will not be screened from using our 
management judgment in financing mat- 
ters. I'd hate to have any regulatory 
group tell us how we must finance.” For 
a mild Viking, that was firm talk. 


ITT’s New Network 


The plot of the behind-the-scenes TV 
drama outclassed anything on the tube. 
Aggressive but cash-short American 
Broadcasting Co. had been casting 
about for a merger partner for more 
than three years, and had huddled, at 
one time or another, with a number of 


prospects, including General Electric. 
West Coast Financier Norton Simon 


had bought control of 9.9% of ABC's 
stock, was regarded as a_ persistent— 
and unwanted—suiltor, Finally, late in 
1965, months of on-and-off talks with 
another acquisition-minded and seem- 
ingly more suitable partner, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
blossomed into an agreement to merge. 

The final act came last week when, 
in something of a cliffhanger of its own, 
a bitterly divided Federal Communica- 
tions Commission approved the merger 
by a bare 4-3 majority, “Why the rush?” 
complained dissenting Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson, who felt that the 
study of the largest merger ever to 
come under FCC consideration had been 
too brief.* Why not? answered the com- 
mission’s majority, which concluded 
that the merger will “enhance rather 
than lessen” competition in the com- 
munications industry. 

Bigger Than RCA. Whatever the deal 


accomplishes, there is no question about 


size. Together, ABC (1965 sales: $475 
million) and ITT ($1.8 billion) will 
The only formal corporate objection came 


from St. Paul-based Hubbard Broadcasting, 
Inc., which wants the merger to be held up 
until the FCC decides on Hubbard's previous 
application for one of the ABC stations in- 
volved, WABC radio in New York. 





ABC’S GOLDENSON 
Wonderfully synergistic. 


form a_ vast broadcasting-electronics 
complex that will surpass the Radio 
Corp. of America (1965 sales: $2 bil- 
lion) and its National Broadcasting Co. 
subsidiary, leave the Columbia Broad- 
casting System ($700 million) the only 
major network without a big corporate 
shelter. 

The prospective partners seem won- 
derfully synergistic. For 1™T Chairman 
and President Harold S. Geneen, 56, 
the merger, which will be completed 
next month in a stock swap worth about 
$430 million, is the main event so far 
in a phenomenal growth-through-acqui- 
sition campaign that has more than 
doubled ITT’s sales and profits (to $76 
million) since he took over in 1959. 


A Name on the Street. Though 
many of Geneen’s 42 acquisitions 
(among them: Avis rent-a-car) have 


been far removed from the company’s 
communications origins, the bulk of 
ITT’s earnings come from its worldwide 
sales of telephone and communications 
equipment and, in Europe, production 
of TV sets and appliances. Besides in- 
creasing ITT’s size, ABC will boost to 
50% the company’s U.S. contribution 
to its overall income. Besides, the ABC 
name will make ITT better known— 
which is essential for a company that 
plans to grow through stock-swap ac- 
quisitions. Geneen has complained that 
“you can stop 15 people in the street 
and not one will know what ITT is. 
hat bothers me.” 

What has been bothering ABC Presi- 
dent Leonard H. Goldenson, 61, who 
will continue to run the company as 
an “autonomous” subsidiary, is the fact 
that ABC has for so long been in the 
shadow of its richer rivals, NBC and 
CBS. Now, from ITT the network will 
get an initial $50 million, which it will 
use to improve its production facilities 
and complete a conversion to full color 
broadcasting. Beyond that, the merger 
could give the two companies new push 
in two areas in which both have been 
earnestly trying to expand: VHF-TV sta- 
tions on the ground and communication 
with the help of satellites in the sky. 
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Living in the Past 





THE FIRST NEW DEAL by Raymond 
Moiey. 577 pages. Harcourt, Brace & 
World. $12.50 

Raymond Moley’s star faded more 


than a generation ago, after briefly gen- 


erating power and light for the U.S 
President he served. He and Franklin 
Roosevelt made a curious. and before 


long incompatible, pair: the brilliant 
Columbia University professor on whose 
counsel F.D.R, placed the highest value 
at first, and the headstrong political 
pragmatist who eventually came to 
count few men’s counsel above his own 
For Moley, disillusion set in soon. He 
left Washington in September 1933, 
after only six months as_ presidential 
assistant, emissary and speech collabora- 
tor. In this book. he builds a 
monument over the grave ol 
calls the First New Deal 

By Moley’s reckoning, the death oc 
curred in 1935, as the President set 
course for re-election. During his first 
years in office, Roosevelt) had per- 
formed a remarkable patch job on a 
sick economy. But the closing of the 
banks, the departure of the gold stand 
ard, the proliferation of alphabetical 
emollient agencies—the AAA, the CCC, 
the SEC, the WPA, the NRA—had done 
more than restore public confidence, In 
Roosevelt's mind, Moley says, the rela- 
live success of these Measures supported 
the conviction that he was a political 
messiah, the only man who could con- 
duct the country to its rendezvous with 
destiny 

“L concluded.” Moley writes, “that 
Roosevelt was determined to ask for a 
vote of confidence—not for something 
that he proposed to do in the future, 
but for himself.” The New Deal's new 
direction appalled Moley. “Roosevelt 
substantially reversed the policies of the 


private 
what he 


ar 





RAYMOND MOLEY & F.D.R. (1933) 
Private monument over the grave. 
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Democratic Party. The old Democratic 
affirmation of the constitutional integ 
rity of state and local authority was 
abandoned. The Federal Government 
intervened, first slowly but later mas- 
sively in areas hitherto reserved to the 
states and the communities. | could not 
remain a Democrat when the nature 


and objectives of that party had so 
completely departed from its’ earlier 
faith.” 


It has been argued that what seemed 
like radical new policies to Moley were 
already implicit in the First New Deal. 
But for Moley the break was total. Not 
only did he turn Republican, but in a 
Newsweek magazine column, and in 
several books. he has continued to lick 
the wounds that his political philosophy 
suffered during that brief alliance 
Much in this volume only echoes what 
Moley wrote in After Seven Years, an 
equally unhappy appraisal of the New 
Deal published in 1939 

Lives sometimes focus not on a ma- 
jor triumph, but on a major disappoint- 
ment. Raymond Moley. now 80. has 
chosen to linger in a departed yesterday 
that let him down 


Victorian Satyriasis 


MY SECRET LIFE (11 vols. bound as 2) 
Anonymous. 2,359 pages. Grove. $30 
The entreporneurs of Grove Press 


have at last dirt, the 


anti-Comstock 


struck real pay 
lode of lewd literature 
It should make queasy readers reach 
for their Tums, which as everybody 
knows, is smut spelled backward 

In content, this first commercial pub- 
lication of My Secret Life makes Fanny 
Hill look like Mary Poppins. It rivals 
Casanova's memoirs in sheer size (2.359 
and weight (6! Ibs.): and in 
the number of women dealt with (1.250 
by the count, 2,500 by 
another system), it surpasses 
all contenders. It is not only the longest 
autobiography of any kind. it is also 
the longest sexual memoir ever written 
It smacks of pure fantasy. but it is 
apparently authentic—at 
Gerhson Legman in his 43-page intro- 
duction. His erudition on such matters 
is probably considerable, since he is a 
freelance writer on erotic literature. 
and worked briefly as a bibliographer 
at Kinsey's Institute of Sex Research 

It is also probably the only autobiog- 
raphy in which the author genuinely 
tried to suppress his identity. Small 
wonder. This fellow not only told all 
but did all. He had a lifelong devotion 
to the female pudenda. He was a moun 
taineer of the mons Veneris. Why? Well, 
because it was there. No rational or 
speculative explanation can serve other 
wise to explain his enormous obsession 
His book illustrates the Hegelian prin- 
ciple that quantity becomes quality. Art 
emerges from arithmetic: it could have 
been written by a computer fed to 
repletion by a sex-crazed programmer. 


pages) 


author's own 


scholar’s 


least. SO says 





THE TATE GALLERY 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY SKETCH (1894) 
Tarnished underside of the coin. 


Top Hat & Titles. Without rhetoric, 
moral or otherwise, without fancy 
phrases, the Victorian author simply 
describes his exploits in bed, in attics, 
boudoirs, brothels, houses of assigna- 
tion, fields, lanes, and in every 
country except Lapland. The descrip- 
tions of the sex act are austerely limited 
by his own preoccupation with the to- 
pography of the erogenous zones. Faces 
and other physical characteristics of the 
regiment of women were secondary. 
though he had some interest in dress 

-the package, as it were. He was not 
an emotional man. He had a cold sci- 
entific interest in his own satyriasis. 

Who was “Walter,” as he refers to 
himself throughout his immense narra- 
tive? The reader finds that he wore a 
top hat (which he did not always bother 
to remove), that he lived mostly in 
London but traveled widely, that he 
was married, that he occasionally ap- 
peared at dinner parties where titled 
people were present, that he was rich 
enough to spend 20 golden sovereigns 
equivalent: about $350) for 
a woman’s favor. He mentions friends 
only if they went to the same brothel, 
and his wife only as “that woman”—a 
hazard to be circumvented. Sympathy 
goes to that lady; it is to be hoped that 
she came to understand that if her hus 
band did not love her, he did not love 
the other 1.249 ladies cither 

It is almost an anticlimax, though a 
triumph of scholarship of a sort, to 
learn that the author of this inhuman. 
all-too-human document may indeed be 
an identifiable man with a life beyond 
that which occurred when he had un- 
buttoned his “trowsers.” In his  but- 


elc., 


(today’s 


Curicatured Victorian notables (from left) 
Mabel Beardsley, Henry Hasland, Oscar 
Wilde, Sir Augustus Harris, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Adeline Geneée 
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Our product is furniture ... but our business is people 





Meet Squirming Irma 


She wriggles and squirms. She 
twists and turns. She bounces up 
and down. Irma performs these 
gyrations 100,000 times, simulat- 
ing 25 years of wear and tear on a 
piece of furniture by restless 
people. But that’s what she’s 
supposed to do. 

Squirming Irma is a testing 
machine, with a piston rod for a 
spine and an axle through her 
middle. She subjects folding chairs 
and upholstered auditorium and 
theatre chairs to grueling endur- 





ance tests with the relentless ver- 
tical impacts and rotations of her 
adjustable 130-250-pound weight. 

You'll find other unique charac- 
ters in our testing laboratories. 
“Slamming Sam” lifts and slams 
a school desk top 100,000 times to 
simulate 25 to 30 years of rugged 
classroom wear and tear. And 
“Restless Rudolf’, a husky 275- 
pounder, lies on an electric hospital 
bed while the head, foot and knee 
sections of the bed move up and 
down for 20 days without pause— 


American Seating Company 








enough to equal 20 years of actual 
use. 

But don’t let the dolls and their 
names foo] you. Each is a specially 
designed testing machine. Rugged 
tests performed by these ‘‘person- 
alities’’ assure you that the 
American Seating products you 
use every day are built to last. 
Just one of the reasons we say our 
product is furniture, but our 
business is people. Interested? Let 
us tell you more about our many 
products. Write today. 


AMERICAN ; 
ae) wale} 


Amencan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids, M 


You earn 


5.39% 


at our cur- 
rent rate of 
5.25% 
on accounts 
i» held 1 year 


Assets over $700,000,000 
SAFETY—More than $250,000,000 in 
accounts over $10,000 each. 
AVAILABILITY—High 14% liquidity 
ratio assures prompt avail- 
ability of your funds. 

SAVE BY AIR MAIL—We 
process promptly and pay 
air mail postage both ways. 


COAST FEDERAL SAVING 









JOC CRAM, PRES 


| To: Leland Akers 6-120A-16 | 
| Coast Federal Savings & Loan Assn. | 
| 9th & Hill, Los Angeles, California 90014 1 -12/30 | 
| (CD Please open a savings account. Enclosed is | 
| my check in the amount of $___ y | 
| © Individual Account D Joint Account | 
| (0 Here's my passbook. Transfer my account. | 
| Name(s)___ —————————— | 
| | 
| | 
| Address__ - l 
2 | 


AMERICA’S 
BUSINESS 
LEADERS 


are showing the way to 
a brighter future for America 
by making corporate contributions 
to private higher education 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE FUNDS OF AMERICA, INC. 


7004 Empire State Bidg.. New York, N.Y. 
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toned-up character, theorizes Legman, 
it seems that he may have been Spencer 
Ashbee, a rich businessman dealing in 
essential oils, who died in 1900 at the 
age of 66. He appears in the British 
Dictionary of National Biography as the 
owner of a collection of editions of 
Don Quixote, which he donated to the 
British Museum, with the proviso that 
the museum also accept his lifework: 
a bibliography of pornography, and his 
vast library of erotica. My Secret Life 
was printed at his own expense, and 
only six copies are known to exist. 

Victorian Melodrama. In his recent 
critical volume The Other Victorians 
Columbia University English Professor 
Steven Marcus cites Ashbee to make 
a neat sociological point—that the sex- 
ual exploitation of the poor by the mid- 
dle and upper classes was the tarnished 
underside of Victorian family probity 
Dickens had horrified his readers by a 
picture of Fagin as a perverter of boy- 
hood who taught starving waifs to steal 
Worse surely were those characters who 
sexually debauched children. Few things 
are more unpleasant than the picture 
—constantly reproduced—of the re- 
morseless author-actor jingling coins in 
his long pocket and bargaining for a 
bout in bed. Outside Blake's dark sa- 
tanic mills he lurked. offering a day's 
wages. as litthe as three shillings and 
sixpence. for a child's body. It is like 
a Victorian melodrama, and it is true 

It has been said of the author that 
“like De Sade. he attempted to act out 
his fantasies of pornography in real 
life.” Nothing could be more false. De 
Sade composed his pornography in soli- 
lary confinement: this man was never 
solitary except by choice and never 
confined except within the limits of his 
own obsession, What he wanted to do 
he did. and litthe imagination went with 
it, He was not a metaphysical monster 
but a cold-spirited fornicator. He was 
different from others of his kind only 
in that he wrote it all down. 


Repeat Performance 


THE JURY RETURNS by 
438 pages. Doubleday. $6.95 


lLovis Nizer 


After 42 years at the bar, Attorney 
Louis Nizer is sitting pretty atop his own 
private treasury. In 1962, he hauled out 
half a dozen of his favorite cases, com- 
pressed them into a bestseller, My Life 
in Court. This new book contains four 
more from the overflowing vaults. and 
it also is a gilt-edged bestseller 

Once again Nizer casts himself as a 
zealous crusader. Almost at the last 
minute, with the sheer eloquence of his 
arguments, he persuaded Illinois author- 
ities to spare the life of a convicted 
murderer, Paul Crump. By marshaling 
overwhelming evidence, he won an ac- 
quittal in a bribery case against Indus- 
trialist’ Roy Fruehauf. After all legal 
remedies seemed exhausted, he found a 
way to gel compensation for a long- 
suffering wife whose philandering hus- 
band had left her penniless in an in- 








volved divorce suit. And he won a rec- 
ord $3,500,000 libel judgment for 
Radio-TV_ Personality John Henry 
Faulk, who had been blacklisted as a 
Communist sympathizer. 

There may be some interest here for 
readers who like to relive court trials 
through the transcripts of actual cases, 
but’ Nizer’s homilies and histrionics 
smack much too much of Perry Mason. 
It is all there except for the repeated 
scene showing the hero flipping the in- 
tercom switch and barking: “Della, get 
me Paul Drake right away!” 


No Place for Children 


CASTLE UGLY by Mary Ellin Barrett 
255 pages. EF. P. Dutton. $4.95 


In that time before the war, no beat- 
niks cluttered the village greens, no 
motels crammed the long, empty spaces 
between the grotesque Victorian “cot- 
tages.” The houses along the lonely 


MARY ELLIN BARRETT 
Retrieved from the Venus trap. 


beaches on Long Island's aristocratic 
lip were inhabited by “seemingly en- 
chanted people who lived untouched 
by the Depression.” To them, gaiety 
was an art, gossip passed for conversa- 
tion, and risk sports served as discipline. 
Just inshore from the thudding surf, 
they busied themselves with a series of 
interlinked liaisons that would boggle 
the imagination of an Iris Murdoch. 
It was, perhaps. no place for children; 
adults thought the children were aware 
only of the surf. 

Young Sarah Courtland was eleven 
that summer, With trouble in the house, 
eleven is a hard time. Children like 
Sarah are spectators at a contest, but 
they discover that they are also part of 
the spoils—never the main prize, but 
the consolation prize. 

Sarah’s father was everybody's friend, 
never missed a party, played a lively 
jazz guitar, and drank. Her mother was 
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The Digest 
wins in vawalk. 





Pd scat ee el cigs 
anal ow ea 


" 1 When it comes to aveulistian, The Digest walks away 
With 16 I) from every other magazine. Starting January 1, our 
guarantee goes up to 16% million. This is a growth 

e ® * of one million in one year. More than the 
million COpics. combined growth of Life, Look, Post and 
McCall’s. And more than Life’s total 

growth in the past five years. What’s more, asThe Digest’s circulation goes up, its cost- 
per-thousand goes down. Doesn’t it figure that the magazine that does such a great 
job of selling itself can do a great job of selling your product as well? You bet it does. 


[Readers 
Digest 


Latest guaranteed circulation: 
Reader's Digest 16.5 million 
Look 7.6 million 
Life 


son ee’ WORLD'S BEST SELLER 
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IMPOSSIBLE! 


When the thermometer drops to near-zero, why don’t you drop 
on down and see us? In Vacationland, U.S.A., the temperature is 
a glorious 76° sunny day... after sunny day... all winter long! 
Why wade through snow and slush when you can splash into the 
sea-blue surf? Bring your golf clubs and plan for gala evenings of 
nightclub entertainment! The greatest names in show business 
are already here! 





HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 
(every home 
should have one) 
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dark, beautiful, and “seemed to live as 
if she had a splinter of ice in her heart.” 
Novelist Barrett has a fine ear for the 
edged remarks that are designed os- 
tensibly to pass over the head of a child 
but really aimed as by-blows in the bat- 
tle for the child's fealty. From father 
(comforting his daughter after a night- 
mare): “Your mother doesn't have 
nightmares when she’s asleep, only 
when she’s. awake.” From mother 
(when Sarah has mumps and wants her 
father): “Your father is particularly 
anxious not to get the mumps, It might 
really cramp his style.” 

The trouble in the house proves to 
be not single but multiple, and it is all 
wound up with the gothic flourish of 
an ambiguous murder. The prose in 
this first novel by Mary Ellin Barrett, 
daughter of Composer Irving Berlin, 
sometimes rises a littke too high on its 
toes and ends up breathless. But the 
book is saved from the Venus flytrap of 
ladies’ magazine fiction by its easy in- 
timacy with the ambiance of those days 
of picnic baskets and tennis flannels. 
The author has a sophisticated sense 
of the tensions that show among even 
the most beautiful people—like the 
stringy neck muscles beneath an aging 
face that has been given too much ex- 
pensive care. 


Another Ordeal 


ENDURE AND CONQUER by Dr. Sam 
Sheppard. 329 pages, World. $5.95. 


It is already a matter of legal record 
that Dr. Sam Sheppard is entitled to a 
Massive grievance against the press. Af- 
ter serving nearly ten years of a life 
sentence for the 1954 bludgeon-murder 
of his wife. the Ohio osteopath won a 
second trial on the ground that news- 
paper stories had made him the victim 
of “inherently prejudicial publicity’ — 
and subsequent acquittal, 

This hastily published. obviously 
much-ghosted “personal” account of 
Sheppard's twelve-year fight for vindi- 
cation suggests that he has the right to 
another complaint against: newspapers: 
they left him nothing new to say. Ex- 
cept for a few personal letters to mem- 
bers of his family and a number of com- 
monplace recollections of prison life, he 
seems unable to dredge up anything 
about his case that will any longer in- 
terest the reader. 

Nowhere in his book. in fact, does 
Sheppard disclose—as he did recently 
on TV—that he had carried a con- 
cealed revolver into the courtroom 
when the jury’s verdict was ready last 
Nov. 16: he had planned to draw it if 
he was again found guilty, so that 
guards would shoot and kill him. In- 
stead of the deep bitterness that he 
might be expected to feel, Sheppard 
most often seems to be expressing a 
carping irritability: instead of suggest- 
ing that he ever despaired, he consist- 
ently paints himself as a stoic—and a 
man who would never consider killing 
as a solution to his problems. 
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Half the world is hungry — 
Will you help, for today and tomorrow? 


Unless steps are taken to make the future better than the past, the need can never 
end. CARE does more than deliver food to keep people alive. It also uses food to 
nourish school children and preschool youngsters to full mental and physical 
growth. or as “pay” while villagers build roads, water systems, It adds tools to help 
the hungry feed and otherwise support themselves—seeds and farming implements, 
work and training tools for other jobs, materials to build more schools, educational 
supplies for students. It sends doctors and nurses to give the sick the health to 
work and learn, and to train local medical personnel. In all these ways, the money 


you give to CARE saves lives and makes those lives worth living Mail your check. 


‘3 ¥ If you prefer, you wiay specify the CARE 
Food Crusade, Self-Help or the 





CARE 


660 First Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10016 


or your local CARE office 


program you wish to 
MEDICO service. In 


money was used, 


Contributions are tax-exempt. Make checks payable to CARE. 


Sh 
= ty y support: 
FS al any case, CARE reports how and where 
a 
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‘‘S| makes sense for Allstate,”’ says Robert 
B. Sheppard, Marketing Vice President. “We 


want to reach young family men actively 





the market for good, honest insurance values 


VAs, c +- -) ,rve 
we certainly do 


and with SI, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


each week the facts add up to success 
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New smoothie. ’67 Buick Le Sabre. 


money 


Then better automobiles are built, Buick will build them” Still true. 
“Wi I bil built, Buick will build tl ” Still t 











PALL MALL 


FILTER Tee ED 
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Neawa mep dela va kciarciue 


You get that same famous length of the same identical Pall Mall 
tobaccos—and a filter tip! Discover the long cigarette that’s long on flavor. 


Filter Tipped Pall Mall. Outstanding...and they are mild! 


Luxury length for menthol smokers— PALL MALL Menthol, 
now in green soft-pack. Also at popular filter price. 





